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ABSTRACT 

Effective  communication  on  a massive  scale  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  was  essential  between  1917  and  1919  to  mo- 
bilize the  American  people  in  support  of  the  First 
World  War  effort.  The  pictorial  poster  is  a medium 
of  visual  communication  that  tells  a story,  usually 
with  few  or  no  words.  This  study  examines  the  use 
of  the  pictorial  poster  as  the  primary  medium  of 
communicating  the  government's  needs  to  the  American 
people  for  the  waging  of  war. 

The  study  is  illustrated  with  129  plates,  con- 
sisting primarily  of  reproductions  of  World  War  I 
war  posters.  A review  of  the  literature  dealing 
with  poster  art,  the  temper  of  the  tines  (191*1-1919), 
American  military  heritage,  and  examination  of 
original  and  photo  reproductions  of  war  posters 
provide  the  basis  for  analysis  of  the  visual  commu- 
nication effort. 

Categories  of  need  are  defined  as  groupings  of 
war  posters  with  similar  themes  designed  to  reinforce, 
or  change,  public  attitude  or  behavior  to  produce 
tangible  products  that  answered  governmental  needs. 
This  study  found  six  primary  categories  of  needi 
1)  awareness  of  the  threat,  2)  the  call  for  re- 
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sources,  3)  societal  support  of  the  combatants  and 
the  allied  effort,  4)  humanitarian,  5)  finish  the 
job-on  to  victory,  and  6)  retrenchment.  The 
categories  of  need,  themes,  messages,  and  symbols 
are  summarized  in  a matrix  at  plate  129 • 

The  principles  of  pictorial  poster  design  are 
identified,  and  applied  to  selected  posters  to  evalu 
ate  the  effectiveness  of  the  visual  message.  Analy- 
sis resulted  in  the  following  conclusionsi  1)  the 
pictorial  poster  was  successful  in  gaining  general 
public  support  for  the  American  First  World  War 
effort i 2)  the  principles  of  pictorial  poster  de- 
sign are  applicable  to  visual  communication  regard- 
less of  the  mediai  and  3)  the  graphic  art  poster 
can  fulfill  an  important  and  mission-related  ex- 
ternal role  in  today's  Army. 
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CH  APTS’  I 

INTRODUCTION 

Send  the  word,  send  the  word  to  beware, 

We'll  be  over,  we're  coming  over,  And  we  won't 
come  back  till  it’s  over  over  there. 1 

This  study  will  illustrate  how  the  pictorial 

poste''  was  used  as  a medium  of  communication  between 

the  government  and  the  people  of  the  United  States 

during  the  First  World  War. 

] ationale  For  Selection  Cf  Sub.iect 

What  is  the  benefit  of  a study  of  First  World 
War  porter  art  to  the  United  States  Army?  Effective 
communication  between  the  government  and  the  people 
war  essential  to  mobilize  the  American  people  in 
support  of  the  war  effort..  Because  it  was  an  insti- 
tution, the  government  war.  a faceless  authority  to 
the  people;  an  authority  that  dealt  in  ideology  rather 
than  tangible  commodities.  That  ideology  had  to  be 
translated  into  stories  that  appealed  to  basic  emotions 
and  perrundod  the  people  to  supoort  the  government's 
cause,  lhe  pic  to  ial  poster,  a form  of  visual  com- 
munication, tells  a story  - usually  with  few  or  no 
words.  ^ In  ’Tor Id  War  I,  the  pictorial  poster  was 


used  to  gain  public  support  for  the  war  effort. 
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In  ordf'r  to  continue  to  persuade  people  of  the 
necessity  of  such  emotional  end  threatening  concepts 
as  wan,  or  the  maintenance  of  a large  standing  army 
to  deter  war,  it  is  beneficial  to  review  how  such 
c ■ dealt  with  in  the  past.  Once  visual 

co»  on  principles,  themes  and  trends  have  been 

identified,  an  evaluation  of  their  effectiveness 
and  applicability  can  contribute  to  current  and  future 
military  communication  needs  between  the  government 
and  the  oeople. 

The  First  World  War  period  has  been  selected 
because  of  the  availability  of  reference  materials 
in  an  extensive  collection  of  photographs  of  World 
War  I posters  housed  in  the  Watson  Library,  University 
of  Kansas,  Lawrence.  Kansas  and  a complete  collection 
of  The  Foster  magazine  covering  the  First  World  War 
years  in  the  periodical  department  of  the  Kansas 
City  Public  Library,  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  Concen- 
tration on  i he  American  First  World  'War  poster  experi- 
ence is  also  pertinent  because  that  period  'saw  the 
initiation  of  communication  between  the  government 
and  the  people  on  a grand  scale,  and  left  as  its 
legacy  a visual  language  of  patriotism,  self-sacrifice 
and  national  unity  that  remains  recognizable  and  use- 
able  to  this  day. 

Art  As  Communication 

Communication  is  the  means  by  which  man  shares  his 
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needs,  emotionr  :irid  ideas.  Groups  of  people,  societies 
and  cultures  share  rules  of  language  and  custom. 
Communication  takes  various  forms,  or  systems,  within 
and  between  groups  of  people,  the  most  common  of 
which  is  human  speech  and  language. 3 Another  basic 
communication  system  that  has  been  in  existence  since 
man  became  sophisticated  enough  to  engage  in  social 
groupings  is  art. 

Cultural  life  is  created  by  society,  F egardless 
of  the  degree  of  understanding  he  possesses  concern- 
ing the  social  forces  at  work  within  his  culture, 
the  artist's  work  is  influenced  by  that  cultural  life. 
The  artist's  work  - the  art  statement  - consist^  cf 
a system  of  symbols  to  convey  a meaning  to  an  audience. 
The  power  of  art  is  in  its  effectiveness  as  a communi- 
cation system  - its  success  in  evoking  in  an  audience 
a need,  emotion,  or  idea.^1  Art  is  often  used  by  in- 
dividuals and  institutions  to  support  the  customs  of 
society. 5 

One  of  the  more  widely  practiced  customs  of  so- 
cieties is  to  wage  war,  and  to  raise  and  sustain  mili- 
tary forces  for  the  purpose  of  protection  or  aggres- 
sion. Common  support  of  a war  effort  is  usually  re- 
quired within  a society  to  sustain  the  tremendous 
physical  and  emotional  energies  necessary  to  endure 
hardship  and  deprivation  in  pursuit  of  victory.  An 
overt  communication  effort  between  the  government  and 
the  people  is  necessary  to  gain  public  support. 
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Hevolopment  of  American  Attitude  Toward  War 

Some  understanding  of  American  military  heritage 
is  necessary  to  properly  frame  the  birth,  evolution, 
and  impact  of  the  pictorial  poster  in  America  during 
the  First  World  War. 

American  attitudes  about  war  grew  from  early  ex- 
periences in  the  development  of  the  American  society. 
In  early  colonial  times,  American  existence  in  the 
"Hew  World"  depended  on  the  ability  of  the  individual 
to  successfully  defend  himself  and  his  family  from 
the  hostile  Indian  menace.  War  evolved  along  differ- 
ent lines  than  the  conventional  European  concept  of 
just  occasions,  proper  limits  of  warfare,  and  pro- 
fessional armies.  The  American  Indian  did  not  play 
by  the  rules  - and  the  American  colonist  had  to  adapt 
to  survive.  In  America,  war  became  an  institution 
for  the  citizen  as  well  as  the  soldier.  The  experi- 
ence of  early  colorial  America  was  reinforced  by  the 
American  Revolution  where  citizen-soldiers,  organized 
as  militia,  defended  the  hearth  against  all  enemies. 
Civilian  control  over  the  army,  as  stated  in  the 
Federal  Constitution,  simply  formalized  an  institu- 
tion of  colonial  life. 6 

State  militias  evolved  into  the  "National  Guard" 
keeping  alive  the  regional  nucleus  of  the  armed  citi- 
zen who  could  step  into  the  soldier's  role  in  defense 
of  hearth  and  home.'?7  The  idea  of  a strong,  profes- 
sional standing  army  was  alien  to  American  culture 


anil  society.  Arnn  ic.mr  irjheriled  a distrust  of  "reg- 
tilars"  from  the  "deep-seated  anti-military  prejudices 
of  the  mother  country."9  This  hereditary  distrust 
was  strengthened  by  the  American  experience  with  "for- 
eign mercenaries"  employed  by  Britain  to  tame  the  un- 
ruly colonists  between  1?63  and  1775-  Americans 
feared  a strong  regular  military  force  and  the  power 
it  could  give  an  unscrupulous  leader  determined  to  es- 
tablish a monarchy  in  the  new  republic. 9 When  the 
Society  of  Cincinnati  was  established  in  1783  by 
American  and  French  officers  to  "perpetuate  their  com- 
radeship, their  memories,  and  their  tradition"  it  was 
viewed  with  alarm  and  suspicion. 10  Such  an  organi- 
zation hinted  of  a military  caste  system  and  aroused 
fears  of  a dangerous  center  of  aristocracy.  Even 
George  Washington  was  suspicious  of  the  threatening 
image  it  conveyed  to  the  young  and  vulnerable  republic. 

The  regular  soldier  continued  to  be  considered  as 
"possibly  sinister,"  and  American  attitudes  about  a 
standing  army  did  not  begin  to  change  until  the  latter 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  12  /vs  the  weapons  of 
war  became  more  destructive,  and  more  manpower  was 
necessary  to  sustain  the  war  effort,  the  necessity  to 
find  troops  quickly  in  a crisis  became  critical.^ 
American  experience  in  the  Mexican  and  Civil  Wars  val- 
idated the  necessity  for  a small  standing  army.  Vol- 
unteers, however,  still  outnumbered  the  regulars. ^ 

As  America  entered  the  20th  century,  her  colonial 


heritage  and  the  complex  evolution  of  her  citizen^' 
attitudes  about  the  inadvisability  of  a large  profes- 
sional army  made  essential  the  shaping  of  national 
will  to  gain  general  popular  support  and  resources 
(men  and  money)  for  the  waging  of  war.  Even  to  this 
day,  with  the  accumulated  wisdom  and  scar  tissue  of 
a civil  war,  two  world  wars,  and  a number  of  limited 
expeditionary  and  "police"  actions  around  the  globe, 
American  public  attitude  about  war  is  the  key  to 
effective  commitment  of  national  resources.  In 
October  1976,  General  George  S.  Brown,  Chairman  of 
the  U.  S.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  in  response  to  a 
question  concerning  possible  U.  S.  reaction  to  a 
Pussian  triggered  conventional  war  in  the  Middle  East 
said: 

But  there  would  be  no  way  to  react  without 
the  total  will  of  the  country  and  total  mobili- 
zation. Because  if  you  go  into  a game  like  that, 
you've  got  to  be  able  to  get  the  people.  And 
there  isn’t  any  point  in  getting  into  it  unless 
you're  prepared  to  provide  the  force  to  sustain 
it. *5 

How  do  you  "get  the  people"  to  support  a war? 

In  the  early  20th  century,  the  government  of  the  United 
States  needed  to  develop  the  national  will  of  the 
American  people  to  support  American  involvement  in  the 
Great  War.  A medium  of  mass  communication  between  the 
government  and  the  people  was  necessary  to  mobilize 
total  national  resources  and  guide  the  day  to  day  life 
of  the  nation.  Gince  neither  radio  nor  television  was 
yet  available,  the  visual  arts  offered  the  link  between 


institutional  valuer  and  individual  values. 16  The 
vehicle  for  selling  war  to  a society  of  citizen-sol- 
diers  was  the  war  poster. 

Scope 

Chapter  I (Introduction).  Prior  to  U.  S.  involve- 
ment in  World  War  I,  the  pictorial  poster  had  little 
influence  on  the  life  of  the  community  since  it  was 
used  primarily  by  publishers  and  manufacturers  to 
advertise  household  products,  books,  magazines,  and 
other  items  of  general,  if  limited,  appeal.  However, 
the  wa'"  created  a need  for  mass  communication  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  pictorial  poster  reached  its  full  maturity  in 
America  because  of  its  unique  qualifications  to  meet 
that  need. 17  Subsequent  chapters  will  define  what 
those  qualifications  were  and  how  the  poster  was  used 
to  communicate  the  needs  of  the  United  States  at  war 
for  the  first  time  on  a global  scale. 

Chapter  II  (Background  of  the  American  Poster  and 
a Review  of  the  Literature)  defines  the  pictorial  pos- 
ter and  provides  a brief  history  of  the  poster  in 
America;  lists  its  qualifications  as  a medium  of  mass 
communication;  and  reviews  the  literature  researched. 

Chapter  III  (The  American  Poster  in  the  First  World 
War)  relates  the  birth  and  growth  of  the  American  war 
poster  during  the  First  'World  War,  examining  such  as- 
pects as  the  temper  of  the  times,  institutional  and 


voluntary  organization  for  poster  production,  the 
^origin  of  ideas  and  designs  for  poster  s,  the  phases 
of  poster  production  and  their  relationship  to  the  war 
and  the  identification  of  themes  and  symbols  that 
emerged  and  captured  the  American  spirit  (e.g.,  the 
stern,  finger-pointing  Uncle  Sam  image). 

An  analysis  of  the  World  War  I poster  experience 
is  made  in  Chapter  IV  (Analysis  and  Conclusions) 
identifying  phases  of  poster  production  and  themes 
and  symbols  that  evolved  in  America.  The  effective- 
ness of  poster  art  as  a mass  communication  medium  is 
analyzed  by  looking  at  its  use  in  various  categories 
o f governmental  need  such  as  the  raising  of  men  and 
money,  and  the  resultant  product.  Poster  trends  in 
America  are  examined  by  looking  at  the  use  of  the  war 
poster  in  subsequent  wars,  the  treatment  of  World  War 
I themes,  and  the  birth  of  new  themes  due  to  different 
societal  circumstances  and  governmental  needs.  Anti- 
war themes  during  the  Vietnam  era  and  the  use  of  parti 
otic  themes  for-  anti-war  messages  are  noted  and  ana- 
lyzed. Throughout  the  study,  illustrations  are  pro- 
vided to  visually  document  the  text.  General  conclu- 
sions are  drawn  concerning  the  effectiveness  of  the 
war  poster  as  a medium  of  communication  between  the 
government  and  the  people,  concerning  the  poster  as 
good  or  bad  art,  and  concerning  the  future  of  the  pos- 
ter as  a communication  medium  for  the  U.  S.  Army. 
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C HA  PTE'  II 


BACKGrOUND  OF  THE  AMERICAN  POSTER 
AND  A REVIEW  OF  THE  IITE1  ATIT  E 


This  chapter  provides  a brief  history  and  defini- 
tion of  the  pictorial  poster,  lists  the  attributes 
the  poster  offered  as  a communication  medium  between 
the  government  and  the  people  in  1 91 ^ - 1918,  and 
describes  the  sources  investigated  during  the  research 
effort. 


Development  C f Pictorial  Poster  In  America 

Communication  through  pictures  was  first  used  by 
the  cave  dwellers. 1 Thus  poster  art  can  trace  its 
origins  back  to  the  earliest  recorded  two-dimensional 
form  of  communication  between  and  among  humans.  The 
messages  communicated  were  essentially  the  same  then 
as  nowi  to  inform,  exhort,  and  persuade. 2 The  poster 
tells  a story.  Before  language  was  reduced  to  writing  - 
or  even  more  significantly,  before  large  numbers  of 
people  became  literate  - that  story  was  told  without 
words. 

The  American  poster  owes  its  heritage  primarily 
to  European  influences.  It  was  borrowed  from  French 
and  British  sources,  and  later  from  German  and  other 
foreign  styles.  Japanese  prints  also  influenced 
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early  porter  artists,  ar.d  such  characteristics  as 
flatness,  lack  of  shadows,  little  modeling,  and  "free- 
hand" per  spective  began  to  appear  in  western  poster 
ar  t . 3 

The  artistic  poster  which  enjoyed  brief  populari- 
ty in  the  United  States  found  its  roots  in  early  19th 
century  France.  In  1869,  the  first  color  poster  was 
printed  in  France  by  Jules  Gheret,  who  greatly  in- 
fluenced the  development  of  poster  art.  The  popular- 
ity of  the  poster  was  assisted  by  the  American  In- 
dustrial devolution  - the  movement  of  European  immi- 
grants and  rural  Americans  to  the  cities  for  employ- 
ment and  the  resultant  increase  in  the  need  for  on- the - 
street  communication  within  the  community.  Businesses 
and  cities  expanded  and  American  publishers  adopted 
the  poster  as  a method  to  increase  magazine  sales. 

The  poster  was  confirmed  as  a respectable  art  form 
in  1886  by  Ernest  I-Jaindron's  Lea  Affiches  illustrees, 
a history  of  the  poster  in  France.  This  stimulated 
public  interest  in  poster  collecting  and  the  works  of 
such  artists  as  Cheret,  Grasset,  and  Toulouse-Lautrec. 
The  American  pester  renaissance  started  in  1893  when 
such  mass  circulation  magazines  as  Harper* s Magazine. 
The  Century,  and  'Die  Chap- Book  started  to  issue  monthly 
posters  and  sponsor  poster  contests.  Once  the  commer- 
$ cial  value  of  posters  was  demonstrated  by  publishers, 
manufacturers  adopted  the  poster  for  advertising. 
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The  American  pw:  teh  *'enaissance  )f  lr90  - 1900 
was  brief,  spanning  only  one  decade,  but  it  had  a pro- 
found effect  on  American  visual  arts.  The  poster  of 
the  1890's  war  the  primary  vehicle  through  which 
Americans  were  introduced  to  Art  iiouveau  arid  the  new 
European  graphic  styles  such  as  the  post-impressionist 
1 i thographic  experiments . : 

The  evolution  of  the  pictorial  story  from  the 
cave  walls  of  primitive  man  to  the  mass  communication 
medium  of  the  war  poster  war  keyed  to  technological 
advances.  Perhaps  the  biggest  boost  to  p ster  art 
came  vd th  the  invention  dnting  1:.  the  early  part 

of  the  15th  century,  thus  expanding  the  impact  of  the 
medium  - more  copies  meant  more  people  would  see  the 
message  in  the  same  relative  time  period. 5 Woodcuts 
were  used  to  print  posters  in  America  well  into  the 
1880's.  Then  lithography  was  introduced  from  Europe, 
ai  3 v/ith  this  significai  t imj  ’ovement  in  technology, 
the  poster  war  on  its  way  to  becoming  an  important 
communicative  medi  m.  By  1 896 , designs  were  trans- 
fer’ ed  photomechanically  onto  lightvrc : ~ht  zinc  or 
aluminum  plates,  replacing  lithographic  stones. ^ 

i eating  and  informative  description  of  the 
lithographic  process  is  iven  by  Joseph  Pennell  in  a 
sh  t book  published  in  ' 91 9 entitled  Joseph  Pennell's 
libs  -ty-Joan  Poster.  Pennell  describes  the  evolution 
of  one  of  his  war  posters  from  conception  of  the  idea 


to  its  printing  and  use  in  the  Fourth  liberty  Loan 


campaign. 
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For,  ter  Art 

American  traditional  disrespect  for  authority  and 
flair  for  improvisation,  coupled  with  the  dynamics  of 
the  competitive  economic  system,  allowed  for  growth  in 
poster  styles.  Nevertheless,  growth  was  slow,  pri- 
marily because  of  the  following  factors  prevalent  in 
America!  1)  A lack  of  artistic  tradition  made  pos- 
ter art  rootless;  2)  The  success  of  Currier  and  Ives 
lithographs,  which  used  literal  and  sentimental  de- 
tail leaving  nothing  to  the  imagination,  was  emulated 
in  poster  art;  and  3)  Early  American  poster  artists 
were  usually  German  or  Czech  engravers  who  were  inter- 
ested in  realistic  representation,  thus  making  few 
original  contributions  to  poster  art. 7 

Sidney  Finkelstein  stated  that  the  power  of  art 
is  its  effectiveness  as  a communication  system.®  The 
pictorial  poster  is  ideally  suited  to  meet  Finkel- 
stoin's  definition  of  visual  communication.  The 
basic  purpose  for  creating  a poster  is  to  sell  some- 
thing. 9 This  definition  of  a poster's  function  was 
stated  a little  differently  in  an  article  in  the 
February  191^  issue  of  The  Poster  as  follows t 

The  important  thing  about  a poster  is  not 
its  country  or  its  date  or  the  name  of  the  ar- 
tist, o^  its  authenticity  or  any  other  fact  about 
it  - the  important  thing  about  it  is  its  power 


In  at- true  I attention  rind  sell  gonrir.  If  it  has 
the  powf'r  <'(’  attraction,  i+  dorr  not  much  matter 
when  it.  \v; i • ■ made,  nr  where,  or  by  whom  - its  use- 
fulnrr.r*  in  its  reason  for  existence.  10 

To  sell  something  effectively,  a poster-  must ’be 
good  art  and  good  advertising.  Since  a poster  is  a 
message  dramatically  expressed  in  terms  of  the  graphic 
arts,  it  should  conform  to  certain  ''ules  to  be  effec- 
tive. A poster  should  bet  1)  startling  (attract 
attention);  2)  direct  (convey  meaning  immediately); 

3)  simple  (meaning  unmistakable);  M convincing 
(o'1;,  be  remembered ).  11 

Plate  1 is  a depict, i >n  of  the  essential  qualities 
of  r good  poster-. 

From  an  institutional  view point,  pictorial  posters 
were  the  ideal  advertising  medium  because  they  were 
cheap,  they  could  reach  everybody,  they  dramatized 
their-  messages  with  pictures  and  they  were  effective.^ 

r-ui^y  Cf  Thu  literature 

An  extensive  amount  of  literature  exists  on  poster 
art,  hut  little  has  been  devoted  exclusively  to  war 
porter  nr+  of  the  United  States.  Two  booklets  were 
published  in  197?  by  the  Imperial  War  Museum,  London, 
England  to  advertise  the  range  and  importance  of  the 
museum's  collection  of  First  and  Second  World  War 
posters.  The  booklets  contain  a selection  of  repro- 
ductions of  war  posters  from  the  temporary  War  Posters 
Exhibition  of  197?  (Imperial  War  Museum)  offering  a 
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sampling  from  many  of  the  countries  represented  in  the 
museum's  collection.  The  authors  of  the  booklet  state 
that  nn  international  survey  of  war  posters  does  not 
appear  practicable;  that  much  material  is  listed  but 
not  catalogued;  that  a special  difficulty  in  the 
study  of  posters  is  the  large  number  extant;  and  that 
many  general  statements  about  posters  and  their  his- 
tory, even  in  works  of  reference,  are  ill-founded. 1 3 
This  last  statement  is  not  explained.  However,  dif- 
ferent points  of  view  and  ideological  positions  are 
certainly  conceptualised  in  the  war  poster  output  of 
different  nations.  Therefore,  varying  and  even  oppo- 
site in terp^ctations  and  conclusions  by  authors  and 
historians  can  be  expected. 

Other  material  reviewed  paints  a broad  and  general 
background  of  poster  history  and  development,  and  de- 
scribes the  evolution  of  the  war  poster  into  one  of 
the  primary  tools  used  by  governments  for  shaping  mass 
opinion  during  the  Hirst  and  Second  World  Wars. 

American  Foster  ?.  enaissance  by  Victor  Margolin  covers 
the  early  development  of  the  poster  in  America  and 
the  brief  American  poster  renaissance  from  1890  - 1900. 
other  books,  such  as  Ervine  Metzl's  The  Poster  - Its 
History  and  Its  A^t,  The  Poster;  an  Illustrated  History 
from  1 860  by  Harold  Hutchison,  The  Foster  in  History  by 
Max  Gallo,  and  The  American  Poster  published  by  The 


American  Federation  of  Arts  cover  the  evolution  of  the 
poster  from  the  19th  century  through  both  world  wars 
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to,  in  nome  canep,  the  lf,60’s.  Posters  of  the  First 
’Jo rid  War  by  Maurice  Rickards  contains  a sampling  of 
World  War  I poster  art  from  12  countries  that  parti- 
cipated in  the  war  and  commentary  on  the  political, 
social  and  military  conditions,  primarily  in  Britain, 
which  contributed  to  the  development  of  poster  themes 
and  trends.  James  Montgomery  Flagg  by  Susan  Meyer 
contains  reproductions  of  many  of  Flagg's  First  and 
Second  World  War  posters,  with  informative  background 
material  oriented  toward  the  life  and  personality  of 
the  artist.  The  Truman  library's  collection  of  war 
posters,  while  limited  to  approximately  200  examples 
of  U.  S.  First  and  Second  World  War  and  Korean  War 
posters,  was  examined  to  gain  an  appreciation  for  the 
visual  impact  of  the  original  art  form. 

Research  was  conducted  in  the  Kansas  City  Public 
Library,  which  has  a complete  collection  of  The  Poster 
magazine  published  during  World  War  I.  This  source 
was  particularly  valuable  as  it  contained  period- 
related  information  and  insights  into  the  organization 
of  ar tist/advertising  volunteers  in  support  of  the  war 
effort,  reproductions  of  poster  designs,  relevant  and 
detailed  information  on  Liberty  Loan  campaigns,  and 
many  facts  concerning  the  use  of  the  poster  as  a visual 
communication  medium  during  the  war.  Also  contained  in 
the  Kansas  City  Public  Library's  reference  collection 
is  The  Story  of  the  Liberty  Loans  by  Labert  St.  Clair, 
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published  in  1919.  and  providing  an  invaluable  source 
of  facts,  figures  and  illustrations  on  the  conduct  of 
the  five  American  Liberty  Loan  campaigns  between  191? 
and  1919.  Watson  Library,  at  the  University  of  Kansas, 
houses  an  extensive  collection  of  photographs  of 
American  First  'World  War  posters.  Access  to  this 
collection  provided  much  data  on  themes  and  symbols 
appearing  in  World  War  I poster  designs.  The  National 
Archives,  The  Center  for  Military  History,  and  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  were  queried  concerning  rele- 
vant material  pertaining  to  U.  S.  war  posters  available 
as  sources. 

A review  of  existing  and  reasonably  available 
material  provides  much  insight  into  the  use  of  art  as 
a visual  communication  vehicle  in  selling  war,  and  the 
effectiveness  of  the  war  poster  in  accomplishing  that 
goal. 
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CKAPTF'  TIT 

ViiE  AI'ERICAR  POSTER  Ii.  HIE  FIRST  ’*JORLD  WAR 

This  chapter  describes  the  birth  of  the  American 
vi>v  porter,  and  examinee  the  needs  of  the  United  States 
Government  that  developed  because  of  the  war,  and  how 
those  needs  could  only  be  met  by  selling  the  war  to 
tbp  neonle.  Critical  to  the  form  and  direction  that 
the  communication  effort  took  was  the  temper  of  the 
times  - the  attitudes  of  the  American  people  in  191^-- 
101B.  This  chapter  examines  the  temper  of  the  times, 
institutional  and  voluntary  organization  for  pester 
production,  and  the  war  poster  phases  and  themes  that 
dev^lop^d . 

Iho  Foster  And  'War 

Vi'e  have  seen  that  the  poster  had  been  around  for  a 
number  of  yea’  s before  World  liar  I,  and  was  used  by 
publishers  and  manufacturers  to  extoll  their  wares. 

The  ordinary  citizen  of  the  industrialized  nation  was 
accustomed  to  looking  at  posters  for  shopping  guidance 
ar.d  for  his  or  her  atti+udes  in  foreign  affairs,  party 
politics  and  good  or  bad  causes.  The  pictorial  poster 
held  a responsible  and  respected  position  in  American 
society  prior  to  World  War  I.* 

When  the  United  Stator  declared  war  against  Germany 
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on  6 April  I'll  7,  an  immediate  need  for  workers,  soldiers 
and  public  support  developed.  To  meet  those  needs,  the 
necessity  for  war  had  to  be  sold  to  the  people.  How- 
ever, there  was  a difference  between  the  job  facing 
the  government  and  that  facing  most  businessmen.  Values, 
not  tangible  products,  had  to  be  sold. 

There  were  two  main  ways  the  poster  could  serve 
the  United  States  (as  it  already  was  doing  for  the 
other  warring  nations)*  1)  by  stimulating  patriotism 
and  national  morale  through  fostering  hatred  of  the 
national  enemy  and  urging  investment  of  private  funds 
in  government  securities  and  war  loans;  and  2)  by 
appealing  for  support  on  behalf  of  various  charities 
for  the  wounded,  the  Red  Cross,  the  refugees  and  the 
prisoners  of  war. 2 

These  and  other  areas  vital  to  the  success  of  the 
war  effort  became  major  themes  of  poster  production 
and  will  be  covered  in  detail  later  in  this  chapter. 

Pictorial  posters  were  now  being  used  to  plead 
causes,  not  just  sell  merchandise.  They  stimulated 
emotions  and  played  on  human  hopes,  fears  and  ambitions. 
They  became  weapons  of  propaganda  for  mass  persuasion 
and  psychological  warfare. 3 Some  poster  designs  were 
created  hastily  to  dramatize  shocking  events,  such  as 
the  invasion  of  Belgium  and  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania, 
but  they  lacked  imaginative  overtones  or  implications. 
Some  were  as  static  as  photographs  and  almost  as  rigidly 
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litoral.  Others  lacked  the  .subtlety  and  artistic 
finesse  to  effectively  involve  the  viewer  and  achieve 
the  desired  response.  Gome  were  flamboyant  and  pre- 
tentious! symbols  without  a catalyst. ^ The  ultimate 
effectiveness  of  the  poster  as  a medium  of  communica- 
tion between  the  government  and  the  people  during 
World  War  I will  be  analyzed  in  Chapter  IV. 

The  Temper  Of  The  Times 

The  First  World  War  started  in  July,  1914,  sparked 
by  the  assassination  of  the  Austrian  crown  prince, 
Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  and  his  wife  on  28  June  1914 
at  Sarajevo.  The  assassination  provided  the  excuse 
Germany  and  Austria  needed  to  force  Europe  into  a war 
conceived  to  deliver  to  Germany  the  territory  she 
needed  for  her  planned  political  and  economic  empire. 5 
By  12  August  1914  Serbia,  Russia,  France,  Belgium,  and 
England  were  at  war  with  the  Central  Powers. 6 The 
American  people  did  not  generally  favor  entering  the 
war.  America  was  enjoying  the  prosperous  fruits  of  a 
rapidly  expanding  munitions  and  war  trade  with  Europe, 
and  was  not  anxious  to  become  involved  in  the  depri- 
vations and  horrors  of  the  war  going  on  across  the 
Atlantic. 7 President  Wilson  was  a moralist  (perhaps 
even  a "pacifist  at  heart" )8  and  the  policies  of 
isolationism  and  pacifism  had  many  supporters.  There 
were  also  several  million  American  and  recent  immi- 
grants of  German  descent  whose  attitudes  and  loyalties 
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were  an  unknown  factor.1?  However,  American  public 
sympathy  was  with  those  unfortunate  nations  that  felt 
the  weight  of  the  German  war  machine,  and  stories  of 
German  atrocities  in  Belgium  (many  untrue,  the  result 
of  Allied  propaganda)  and  the  shooting  of  the  British 
nurse  and  spy  Edith  Cavell  aroused  public  indignation 
in  America. But  not  enough  to  join  the  fight. I1 
America  declared  her  neutrality  at  the  start  of  the  war 
in  191^.  President  Wilson  and  his  cabinet  were  committed 
to  a policy  of  peace;  a sentiment  apparently  shared 
by  a majority  of  American  voters  since  Wilson  was  re- 
turned to  office  in  1916  on  the  slogan  "he  kept  us  out 
of  war. "12 

Anti-British  sentiment  arose  as  a result  of  Eng- 
land's flagrant  violation  of  America's  neutrality  on 
the  open  seas  by  her  enforcement  of  a blockade  against 
American  vessels  bound  for  German  ports  and  the  mining 
of  the  North  Sea. However,  German  submarines  were 
claiming  American  lives,  while  the  British  were  only 
seizing  American  property.  Obviously,  the  British 
action  was  "the  lesser  of  two  evils. 

America  Enters  The  War 

Although  America  managed  to  remain  neutral  for 
three  years,  there  was  much  "hawkish"  sentiment  in  the 
United  States  to  get  into  the  war.  The  effort  to  pre- 
pare the  nation  for  war  was  not  left  until  the  last 
minute,  and  many  volunteer  organizations  took  it  upon 
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them sol ves:  In  stir  up  national  will  and  concern. 

The  single  moot  important  cause  of  the  United 
Staten'  entry  into  the  wae  was  Germany's  policy  of  un- 
restricted submarine  warfare.* -5  Three  days  after 
Germany's  31  January  1917  announcement  of  her  lethal 
submarine  warfare  policy,  the  United  States  broke  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  her. *6  prior  to  formally 
announcing  a no-holds-barred  submarine  campaign,  Ger- 
many had  perpetrated  attacks  on  unarmed  merchant  ships 
on  various  occasions  throughout  the  war.  The  sinking 
of  the  Lusitania  without  warning  on  ? May  1915  by  a 
German  U-boat  with  the  resultant  loss  of  1,198  lives 
(including  114,  123,  or  139  Americans  - depending  upon 
the  source  - who  were  mostly  women  and  children) 
aroused  great  anti-German  sentiment  within  the  United 
States  among  militants  and  pacifists  alike. *7  Presi- 
dent Wilson  protested  the  sinking  and  Germany  agreed 
in  October  1915  that  merchant  ships  would  not  be  sunk 
without  warning  or  safeguarding  of  noncombatant  lives.*® 
However,  with  the  tightening  noose  of  the  British 
blockade,  Germany  stepped-up  her  underwater  warfare 
threat.  On  24  March  1916,  a German  U-boat  torpedoed 
a 3rit.ish  owned  steamer,  the  Sussex,  which  it  had  mis- 
taken for  a mine  layer.  The  ship  was  not  sunk,  but  80 
of  the  325  passengers  were  killed  or  injured.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  gave  the  German  Government  the  ultimatum 
that  unless  they  abandoned  "present  methods  of  sub- 


marine  warfare  against  passenger  and  freight-carrying 


vrrr.elr"  the  United  Staten  would  sever  diplomatic  re- 
lations. 19  Germany  was  conciliatory,  and  on  4 May 

!1 91 6 promised  to  conduct  submarine  warfare  in  accor- 
dance with  international  law.20  However,  events  trans- 
pired within  the  military  leadership  sphere  in  Germany 
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to  place  pro-U-boat  forces  in  positions  of  influence 
with  the  Kaiser,  leading  to  the  31  January  1917  dec- 
laration  of  unrestricted  submarine  warfare.  A 

Also  contributing  to  America's  entry  into  the  war 
on  the  Allied  side  were  revelations  of  German  plots 
to  sabotage  the  highly  profitable  American  munitions 
trade.22  Publication  of  documents  obtained  from  Ger- 
man espionage  agents  by  American  and  British  authori- 
ties confirmed  their  intentions  to  foment  strikes  in 
munitions  factories  and  fed  the  suspicion  that  Ger- 
many was  involved  in  the  1916  $22  million  explosion 
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at  the  New  Jersey  Black  Tom  munitions  plant. 23  Per- 
haps the  most  sensational  exposure  of  German  duplicity 
was  the  interception  and  release  in  the  newspapers  of 
the  Zimmerman  note.  In  January  1917,  Zimmerman,  the 
German  Foreign  Secretary,  cabled  the  German  minister 
in  Mexico  that  in  the  event  the  United  States  entered 
the  war  on  the  Allied  side,  a German-Mexican  alliance 
should  be  pursued.  Mexico  was  to  be  lured  by  the 
possibility  of  recovering  Texas,  New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
zona. Japan,  already  on  the  Allied  side,  was  also  to 
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bo  courted.  A'f ericans  vero  shocked  and  thin  newr.  did 
much  to  unite  the  United  States  against  the  Central 
Powers. 

Using  these  events  as  necessary  provocation, 
coupled  v/ith  Germany's  refusal  to  limit  submarine 
activities  and  the  resultant  ruthless  sinking  of  an 
additional  four  unarmed  American  merchant  ships,  on 
2 April  1917  President  Wilson  asked  Congress  to  "for- 
mally" enter  the  war  that  had  been  "thrust"  on  America. 
Congress  passed  the  resolution  and  four  days  later  the 
United  States  v/ent  to  war.  26 

Military  Preparedness 

America  was  not  militarily  ready  for  war.  Isola- 
tionism and  pacifism  had  many  supporters  in  early  1917-2^ 
Germany  was  well  aware  of  American  reluctance  to  strain 
Mexican-American  relations  beyond  the  breaking  point, 
thus  limiting  the  1916-1917  Punitive  Expedition  led 
by  General  Pershing  into  Mexico  in  pursuit  of  Pancho 
Villa. 2^  Germany's  attitude  was  one  of  scorn,  view- 
ing the  limited  expedition  as  a failure  of  American 
military  pov/er  rather  than  the  exercising  of  a diplo- 
matic show  of  force. 

America  had  a small  standing  army  of  less  than 
100,000  men  and  officers.  The  National  Guard  - that 
legacy  of  the  citizen-soldier  from  America's  colonial 
experience  - had  been  allowed  to  lapse  into  an  ineffec- 
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t-ivo  force  through  federal  inattention.  It  was  a vic- 
‘.in  of  national  pacifist  policy  - more  a nyth  than  a 
viable  force.  William  Jennings  Bryan,  the  pacifist 
Secretary  of  State  under  President  Wilson,  gave  voice 
to  that  myth  when  he  stated  that  were  the  nation 
endangered  "a  million  men  would  leap  to  arms  between 
sunrise  and  sunset." 30 

There  was  a serious  scarcity  of  weapons  and  mili- 
tary equipment.  General  Pershing,  in  his  writings 
on  the  Great  War,  stated « "It  was  brought  out  that 
we  had  to  issue,  not  in  the  hands  of  troops,  only  about 
285,000  Springfield  rifles,  400  light  field  guns,  and 
150  heavy  field  guns.'^1  Although  the  United  States 
had  become  a great  munitions  manufacturing  nation 
keeping  the  war  going  across  the  Atlantic,  none  of 
the  supplies  had  been  diverted  to  her  own  arsenals 
and  none  of  the  people  engaged  in  war  production  had 
been  consulted  on  the  arming  of  America.  One  of  the 
most  serious  problems  war:  the  lack  of  shipping. 32 

Need  For  Public  Financing 

Faced  with  serious  shortages  of  c.ilitary  personnel 
and  materiel,  transportation  and  eventually  fuel  and 
food,  the  government  called  upon  the  American  people 
to  finance  the  war.  faises  ir.  income  taxes  and  in- 
ternal and  export  revenue  taxes  did  not  produce  enough 
money.  Tc  meet  the  financial  crisis,  the  government 
inaugurated  Liberty  Loan  drives,  asking  the  people  to 
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+bst  +*,<->  fi  + pt  twelve  months  of"  America's  involve- 
r,,nt  ip  +'  ,i  v'T"  c i;  t a li+tle  undpv  £1P.?5  billion, 
approximate!  y a fourth  of  what  all  the  other  nations 
had  ppppt  in  three  years  of  war, -3 
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Another  pressing  nped  war  manpower . Prior  to 
tie  war , +hr’  United  Atr  + er'  relied  nr  a small  standing 
vol  vntorr  a+-my  and  ♦'■-p  comfortable  ( i J'  mythical  ! 
thought  of  tic  "mi  11  lor.  mar"  reserve  force  extolled 
by  r . Bryan.  T1,  i or-  +,,  :..nd  after  the  American  dec- 
lare ti o?-  of  v/a 1 ' nor,  volun tp^ni  fop  the  military  ser- 
vices by  fho  thousands,  but  could  net  satisfy  the  de- 
mand for  manpower.  A draft  war  needed.  Congressional 
opposition  to  conscription  was  strong,  however,  and 
t.l;p  inp'v+sn4'  lessons  learned  during  the  Civil  War 
nnrf  the  3»'iti  sh  experience  in  the  beginning  of  tv  e 
World  ’:JaT'  v.pr*c  ignored  by  the  champions  of  the  volur- 
< mr  system.  General  Perching,  concerned  about  the 
possible  failure  of  the  Inert  Act,  wrote  to  a friends 

Universal  service  i r the  only  principle  to 
follow  that  will  lead  to  success  in  this  war, 
and  that  should  be  well  understood.  V.’e  are  in 
this  thing  for  keeps  and  it  is  going  to  demand 
the  utmost  exertion  and  the  best  of  preparation 
to  win.3h 

The  proporcr.tr  of  ccrsc'rip  + ion  won,  "nd  the  draft 
• er  iri*isJ.»d  op  .\pTm  1 "Ol?.  From  this  great  man- 
go* ,p»  .:o- 1 r>  ♦\c  majesty  of  the  two  million 
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\mrriennn  committed  in  the  Great  War. 35 


Mobilization  Of  The  Communion ti on  Effort 

Once  war  was  declare1’,  poster  production  to  sup- 
port the  war  effort  became  highly  organized.  On  6 
April  191?,  George  W.  Creel  v/as  placed  in  charge  of 
the  government's  newly  established  Committee  of  Public 
Information. 35  His  respcnribili ties  can  generally  be 
divided  into  three  areas:  recruiting,  public  speaking, 
and  pictorial  publicity. 3/  Eleven  days  later,  the 
Division  of  Pictorial  Publicity  was  created  within 
the  Committee  of  Public  Information,  and  Charles  Dana 
Gibson  was  selected  as  chairman. 

George  Creel  has  been  accused  by  one  source  of 
not  understanding  posters  or  painters,  and  assuming 
that  inspiration  for  the  war  effort  could  be  bought 
like  bread  or  coal  or  steel  and  that  ideas  could  be 
mans  produced  like  any  other  commodity. 38 

In  The  American  Poster,  however,  Margaret  Cogswell 
attributes  the  following  positive  and  perceptive  state- 
ment to  Creel: 

One  of  the  first  realizations  of  the  Committee 
was  the  importance  of  pictorial  publicity  in 
building  morale,  arousing  the  spiritual  forces 
of  the  Nation,  and  stimulating  the  war  will  of 
the  people.  It  was  not  only  that  America  needed 
posters,  but  it  needed  the  best  posters  ever 
drawn . 39 

In  his  book,  How  We  Advertised  America,  Creel  de- 
voted a chapter  to  the  Division  of  Pictorial  Publicity. 
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In  that  chapter,  he  stated: 


Even  in  the  rush  of  the  first  days,  when  we 
were  calling  writers  and  speakers  and  photogra- 
phers into  service,  I had  the  conviction  that  the 
poster  must  play  a great  part  in  the  fight  for 
public  opinion.  The  printed  word  might  not  be 
rend,  people  might  not  choose  to  attend  meetings 
or  to  watch  motion  pictures,  but  the  billboard 
was  something  that  caught  even  the  most  indif- 
ferent eye.  The  old-style  poster,  turned  out  by 
commercial  artists  as  part  of  advertising  routine, 
was  miles  away  from  our  need,  however.  The  cur- 
rent Washington  idea  that  imagined  art  as  a sort 
of  slot-machine  was  a mistake  that  had  to  be  rec- 
tified. What  we  wanted--what  we  had  to  have-- 
was  posters  that  represented  the  best  work  of 
the  best  ar ti sts--posters  into  which  the  men 
of  the  pen  and  brush  had  poured  heart  and  soul 
as  well  as  genius.^0 


Gibson,  with  the  assistance  of  a vice-chairman/ 
secretary,  10  associate  chairmen,  a 16  member  execu- 
tive committee,  and  7 departmental  captains  set  about 
the  job  of  mobilizing  the  artists  of  America  to  meet 
the  poster  needs  of  0 nation  newly  at  war.  Orders  were 
taken  from  governmental  departments  and  those  orders, 
translated  into  poster  themes,  were  assigned  to  ar- 
tists best  fitted  for  the  particular  need.  Obtaining 
cooperation  and  the  approval  of  sketches  by  the  gov- 
ernmental department  heads  was  no  easy  task,  but  Gibson 
and  the  other  executive  directors  of  the  Committee  per- 
severed and  eventually  "penetrated  the  official  con- 
sciousness . 

This  volunteer  organization  of  artists  dedicated 
to  communicating  governmental  needs  to  the  people  met 
v/eekly  at  Keene's  Chop  House  in  New  York  City  to  discuss 
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the  task  ami  contribute  ideas  and  criticism.^  The 
total  free  contribution  of  visual  communication  media 
turned  i n by  the  Division  of  Pictorial  Publicity  was 
a staggering  1438  drawings  and  designs.  Of  the  total, 
700  were  poster  designs.  The  majority  of  poster  de- 
signs were  submitted  in  the  following  general  subject 
areas:  American  Heo  Cross  (100),  Fourth  Liberty  Loan 

(100),  Shipping  Board  (100),  War  Camp  Community  Ser- 
vice (101),  War  Saving  Stamps  (5®)»  Food  Administra- 
tion (50),  Division  of  pilms  (33),  Fuel  Administration 
(05).  The  remaining  designs  were  spread  out  among  42 
agencies  and  subjects.  3 

Even  pri  oi-  to  America’s  entry  into  the  war,  ar- 
tists and  advertising  men  were  offering  their  experi- 
ence and  talent  in  the  effort  to  get  the  message  to 
the  people.  On  7 April,  1916,  in  the  Hotel  Astor,  New 
York  City,  the  message  was  sponsored  by  the  Industrial 
r~eparedners  Committee  before  an  audience  of  artists, 
cartoonists,  illustrators,  and  poster  advertisers. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  told  the  assembled  ar- 
tists that  America  had  to  organize  industry  for  defense 
A representative  of  the  poster  advertising  interests 
told  the  group  that  in  the  event  of  war,  50»000  poster 
boards  could  be  covered  with  war  posters  calling  the 
nation  to  arms  in  twenty-four  hours. ^ All  he  needed 
was  the  pesters  - and  the  war.  James  Montgomery  Flagg 
displayed  his  poster  of  the  "Armless  Columbia"  designed 
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to  wake  America  up  ( see  plate  2). ^5  The  artists  were 
receptive  and  iii.-ido  plans  to  begin  a poster  campaign 

for  industrial  preparedness.*^ 

Many  of  the  art  schools  in  America  turned  the  talents 
of  their  students  in  the  direction  of  the  war  effort 
after  the  United  States  entered  the  war.  America 
learned  from  the  English  experience  that  poster  art 
required  more  than  the  effort  nf  a good  lithographer, 
it  also  needed  a good  artist.  The  New  York  School  of 
Fine  and  Applied  Art  turned  out  designs  for  both  the 
regular  force  and  the  National  Guard  under  the  criti- 
cal eye  of  an  army  officer  acting  as  both  model  and 
technical  advisor  (see  plate  3)*  By  June  of  1917, 

10,000  posters  designed  by  art  students  had  been  dis- 
tributed throughout  New  York  City.  The  New  York  Teach- 
ers’ College  made  plans  to  conduct  a class  in  war 
poster  design  and  advertising  in  its  fine  arts  divi- 
sion.^'’ The  Society  of  Illustrators,  claiming  many 
of  America's  top  artists  and  illustrators  as  members, 
were  a primary  source  of  original  war  poster  designs. 
Photographs  of  James  Montgomery  Flagg  and  Charles  Dana 
Gibson  with  a representative  sampling  of  their  war 
poster  designs  are  shown  at  plate  4.  In  August  of 
1917,  an  exhibition  of  war  posters  was  presented  by 
the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  to  keep  the  public  aware 
of  its  responsibility  during  war  and  the  artist's  con- 
tribution to  the  war  effort,  and  to  stir  American 
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]vi tr  i n't i o spirit..  The  announcement  for  the  exhibit 
stated  that  posters  were  needed  to  remind  the  American 
people  that  they  must  support  the  war  by  cultivating 
the  soil,  conserving  food,  supporting  the  army,  navy, 
and  Red  Cross  and  purchasing  war  bonds.^9  (Plate  5 
contains  examples  of  posters  exhibited.) 

'.Jar  Poster  Phases  And  Themes 

War  posters  were  produced  in  identifiable  phases, 
following  the  pattern  of  warfare  itself.  Maurice 
'Pickards,  in  his  book  Posters  of  the  First  World  War, 
identifies-  four  distinct  phases  experienced  inter- 
nationally, with  a recurrent  theme  appearing  through- 
out the  pattern.  The  first  phase  was  the  call  for 
manpower  and  investment  of  private  funds.  The  man- 
power need  was  felt  keenest  by  Britain,  and  later  the 
United  Stater,  with  thei-  policies  of  volunteer  mili- 
tary forces,  '"/hen  conscription  became  universal,  the 
number  of  recruiting  posters  diminished.  An  example 
of  an  early  U.  S.  recruiting  poster  issued  before  the 
draft  was  instituted  is  at  plate  6. 

Anneals  for  money  were  constant.  In  America,  they 
took  the  form  of  posters  extolling  government  war  bond 
war  savings  stamps,  and  urging  the  people  to  support 
the  war  through  the  five  Liberty  Loan  campaigns. 

! airing  of  money  v/as  a priority,  and  the  call  for  com- 
mitment of  private  funds  war  repeated  again  and  again 
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This  new  United  States  .-! rmy  24-sliect  hosier  was  approved  by  the  Adjutant-General  on  Tuesday.  Dceetnber  a.  It  is  reproduced  in  monotone  from  one 
of  the  first  tot  of  posters  which  were  cut  and  collated.  The  original  is  brilliantly  and  beautifully  colored.  The  poster  seas  lithographed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Lithograph  Company,  and  the  orders  for  posting  have  been  sent  out  by  the  Associated  Billposters’  and  Distributors'  Protective  Company 


throughout  h},(.  war  . r>® 

The  second  phase  war  in  support  of  the  actual  com- 
batants - comforts  for  the  troops  and  assistance  to 
the  fighting  man  through  sacrifice  at  home.  Such 
items  as  hooks  and  tobacco  figured  prominently  in 
American  posters  issued  during  this  phase  (see  plates 
7-10). 

An  appeal  for  help  for  the  wounded,  the  orphans 
and  refugees  identified  the  third  phase.  Images  of 
wounded  soldiers  and  the  innocent  victims  of  war  were 
an  incentive  to  the  people  to  sacrifice  - they  jolted 
the  public  conscience.  This  phase  was  important  to 
the  sustainment  of  the  war  effort  and  v/as  not  intro- 
duced too  soon  for  fear  of  creating  premature  des- 
pondency, but  soon  enough  for  official  recognition 
of  public  sacrifice. 51  This  was  perhaps  the  most 
dignified  and  moving  theme  of  any  of  the  war  posters, 
since  it  communicated  compassion,  r.ot  hate.  52  (see 
plates  11-14). 

The  fourth  phase  was  caused  by  the  increasing 
shortage  of  fighters  and  war  materials.  Themes  pre- 
sented in  this  phase  were  women  as  factory  workers, 
increased  production,  saving  of  vital  materials,  econ- 
omy in  food  consumption  and  increased  personal  sacri- 
fice and  austerity. 53 

The  recurring  theme  was  the  appeal  for  money,  for 
one  last  momentous  effort,  to  overwhelm  and  crush  the 
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enemy.  Money  was  needed  everywhere  - in  ship  build- 
ing, munitions  production,  relief  for  refugees  and 
orphans,  support  of  charitable  organizations  such  as 
the  Red  Cross  and  YVilCA,  and  so  on.  5^  It  was  certain- 
ly the  most  predominant  theme,  serving  as  a link  be- 
tween the  phases  of  poster  production  and  appearing 
in  many  of  the  other  themes  clamoring  for  the  public's 
attention  and  support. 

The  Liberty  Loans 

The  importance  of  need  for  money  and  the  recur- 
rence of  that  theme  is  best  explained  through  a look 
at  the  five  Liberty  Loan  campaigns  conducted  by  the 
U.  S.  Treasury  Department  from  May  1917  through  May 
1919.  This  story  is  verv  well  documented  in  Labert 
St.  Clair's  The  Story  of  the  Liberty  Loan,  published 
in  1919. 

Posters  used  in  support  of  the  Liberty  Loans 
appealed  to  patriotism  and  never  failed  to  evoke  an 
overwhelming  response  from  the  American  people. 55 
Virtually  two-thirds  of  the  war  funds  used  by  the 
United  States  during  actual  hostilities  were  obtained 
through  sale  of  Liberty  Bonds.  The  money  was  used 
for  loans  to  Allies,  to  equip  and  maintain  the  armed 
forces,  and  to  build  ships  for  the  emergency  fleet. 
There  were  five  loan  campaigns  conducted  from  191? 
to  1919.  A total  of  approximately  $24  billion  was 
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subscribed  and  approximately  $21.5  billion  was  actually 
accepted  by  the  Treasury  Department.  (plate  15  depicts 
a chart  of  the  five  campaigns. ) Total  individual  pur- 
chases were  a little  over  66.25  million.  The  impact  of 
the  fund-raising  campaigns  can  be  appreciated  by  com- 
paring the  total  of  outstanding  U.  S.  Government  Bonds 
on  1 July  1916  ($1,378,124,593)  to  the  total  of  almost 
$24  billion  less  than  two  years  later. 56  (Examples  of 
Liberty  Loan  posters  are  at  plates  16-18.)  The  phe- 
nomenal success  of  the  Liberty  Loan  campaign  is  at- 
tributed to  the  effectiveness  of  the  pictorial  poster 
in  communicating  the  patriotic  ideals  effectively. 

That,  and  the  effect  of  incessant  repetition,  accom- 
plished the  goals. 57  r.  v/.  Emerson,  who  was  iti  charge 
of  production  and  national  distribution  of  the  Liberty 
Loan  poster  for  the  government  during  the  war,  analyzed 
one  of  the  posters  for  the  Victory  Liberty  Loan  in 
The  Poster  magazine  as  follows*  The  poster  fosters 
identification  with  the  patriot  who  wears  four  previous 
Liberty  Loan  buttons  and  is  digging  into  his  pocket 
with  an  "expression  of  ready  confidence  on  his  face 
(indicating}  conclusively  that  again  he  stands  ready 
to  provide  the  necessary  money  for  the  nation,  while 
with  admirable  commonsense  and  prudent  forethought, 
making  the  soundest  of  investments  for  himself. "58 
(See  plate  19). 
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Symbols  Used  In  War  Porters 

How  the  people  1'eacted  to  a poster  theme  depended 
on  two  key  factors:  The  literal  message  conveyed  by 
the  copy  (or  slogan)  and  the  emotional  message  imparted 
by  the  visual  image.  In  "The  Battle  of  the  Fences" 
chapter  from  his  book,  Iiow  VJc  Advertised  America,  George 
Creel  states  that  the  Division  of  Pictorial  Publicity 
had  a "contact  man"  who  would  visit  the  chiefs  of  the 
war-making  branches  of  government  to  advise  them  of  the 
artistic  services  available  through  the  Committee,  and 
obtain  from  each  department  its  list  of  poster  needs. 
Charles  Dana  Gibson,  the  Committee  Chairman,  would 
then  nake  assignments  to  specific  artists.  The  finished 
work  then  traveled  back  through  this  chain  to  the  depart- 
ment heads  for  approval. 59  Joseph  Pennell,  in  his 
book  on  the  making  of  a Liberty  loan  poster,  states 
that  a competition  was  held  for  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan 
campaign  to  select  posters  to  announce  the  campaign. 
Pieces  entered  by  artists  first  had  to  pass  a jury  in 
Now  York,  and  then  receive  final  judgement  at  the 
Treasury  Department  in  Washington. ^ 

These  "categories  of  need"  developed  by  government 
officials  wei’e  translated  into  messages  to  the  public 
through  the  pictorial  image  of  the  poster  artist.  The 
artist  used  many  symbols  to  assist  him  in  getting  his 
visual  message  across.  "Uncle  Sam"  as  the  most  pop- 
ular symbol  of  American  patriotism  ever,  is  immortalized 


in  James  Montgomery  Place*  r.  fierce  recruiting  poster 
which  proclaimed » "I  Want  You."  Flagg  used  himself 
as  tiie  model,  adding  the  goatee  and  patriotic  props, 
and  using  a mirror. 61  (Gee  plate  20).  Other  symbols 
were  a combination  allegorical-heroic  approach,  such 
as  Leyendecker ' s flag-draped  Statue  of  Liberty  bearing 
the  swo^d  and  shield  of  national  defense,  with  clean- 
cut  American  youth  represented  by  a Boy  Scout  as  her 
squire  (see  plate  21),  and  Joseph  Pennell's  lithograph 
of  New  York  City  burning  in  front  of  a ravaged  and 
•war- torn  statue  minus  head  and  torch  (plate  22).  The 
depiction  by  Pennell  of  an  imagined  event  that  was 
militarily  impossible  (enemy  planes  could  never  reach 
New  York)  to  incite  public  fear  and  hatred  of  the 
enemy  - thus  support  of  the  nation  through  contribu- 
tion to  the  Liberty  loan  - is  representative  of  the 
"unreal"  approach  to  actual  events  freely  subscribed 
to  by  war  poster  artists.  This  would  support  the 
thesis  presented  by  Bevis  Hillier  in  Posters  that  the 
people  of  the  West  incline  to  believe  propaganda,  re- 
gardless of  the  truth  behind  it.^2 

Other  symbols  freely  used  by  American  poster  ar- 
tists to  communicate  patriotism,  fear  or  hatred  of  the 
enemy,  compassion  for  war  wounded  and  the  innocent  vic- 
tims of  war,  and  nthe"  major  themes  were  the  stars  and 
stripes;  the  American  eagle;  heroic  soldiers  - usually 
charging  an  unseen  enemy;  the  despotic  and  feared 
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CHAPTER  IV 

ANALYSIS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

This  chapter  analyzes  the  American  First  World 
War  poster  experience.  Categories  of  need  and  themes 
of  American  poster  production  are  identified  and  the 
effectiveness  of  the  poster  as  a medium  of  communi- 
cation between  the  government  and  the  people  is 
analyzed.  A comparison  of  First  and  Second  World 
'•Jar  poster  themes  is  made  to  identify  trends,  and 
the  volunteer  artist  organization  for  poster  pro- 
duction is  examined  during  both  major  war  periods. 

To  finalize  the  analysis,  the  use  of  the  poster  to 
convey  anti-war  messages  during  the  Vietnam  era  is 
examined,  and  conclusions  are  reached  concerningi 
the  effectiveness  of  the  war  poster  as  a medium  of 
visual  communication;  a brief  analysis  of  the  poster 
as  good  or  bad  art;  and  the  future  of  the  poster  as 
a communication  medium  for  the  U.  S.  Army. 

Poster  Categories  And  Themes 

American  World  War  I posters  can  be  classified 
in  civ  nlpnrly  identifiable  categories  of  need.  These 
categories  of  need  have  a direct  relationship  to  the 
governmental  needs  that  determined  the  themes  used 
in  American  war  posters.  For  the  most  part,  they 
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pnrnl  1 clod  the  more  general  phases  of  international 
porter  development  described  by  Maurice  Kickards  and 
discussed  in  Chapter  III.  Differences  are  attributed 
to  the  uniqueness  of  American  cultural  heritage  and 
the  strong  American  societal  attitudes  about  freedom 
and  war . 

Awareness  of  the  threat.  Since  America  was  late 
in  joining  the  war,  the  first  category  fostered 
public  awareness  of  the  threat  rather  than  initiating 
an  immediate  and  urgent  call  for  soldiers  and  money. 

The  predominant  themes  were  fear  and  hatred  of  the 
enemy  cultivated  by  drawing  attention  to  the  alleged 
atrocities  commited  by  the  Central  Powers.  Some  in- 
cidents, such  as  the  sinking  of  the  Lusi tania,  were 
ready-made  for  dramatic  exploitation  through  emotion- 
al appeals  to  American  values  of  fair  play.  Plate  23 
depicts  the  Lusitania  tragedy  through  quite  skillful 
use  of  the  human  image  in  a powerful  visual  message 
of  a drowning  mother  and  child.  With  the  incident 
already  on  the  public  mind  (and  conscience?),  no 
words  are  necessary  and  the  one  word  "ENLIST"  ful- 
fills the  secondary  role  of  meeting  a governmental 
need  - manpower. 

The  depiction  of  the  hated  an x feared  enemy  - 
the  "Hun"  - as  a brutal,  hulking  and  menacing  figure 
with  the  enemy-identifying  symbol  of  the  spiked  hel- 
met (for  clarity  of  the  message)  was  an  often  repeated 


image.  Plate  24  shows  the  enemy  trampling  through  a 
ravaged  and  war-torn  Belgium,  with  the  plea  "HELP 
STOP  THIS"  alerting  all  viewers  to  the  possibility 
of  such  a tragedy  being  repeated  in  America.  The 
secondary  message  addressed  the  governmental  need  for 
funds  from  the  private  sector  - in  this  instance  to 
support  war  production  through  purchase  of  War  Sav- 
ings Stamps. 

Plate  25  conveys  the  same  primary  message  of 
fear  and  hatred,  showing  the  brutal  and  degenerate 
enemy  peering  threateningly  over  ruined  Europe  at 
the  viewer.  The  copy  proclaims  "Beat  back  the  HUN 
with  LI BETTY  BONDS."  Again,  the  secondary  message 
supports  the  institutional  need  for  financial  re- 
sources. 

James  Montgomery  Flagg's  painting  of  the  all- 
American  boy  stripping  down  for  action  in  response  to 
the  newspaper  headline:  "HUNS  KILL  WOMEN  AND  CHIL- 
DREN!" (plate  26)  loudly  proclaims  that  any  red- 
blooded  American  will  not  tolerate  such  cruelty  and 
injustice  as  war  on  women  and  children.  The  unstated 
message  - the  feeling  evoked  from  the  imagery  of  the 
fighting  stance  of  the  male  figure  and  the  warning  in 
the  newspaper  headline  - may  well  be  that  America 
must  stop  this  now  before  it  happens  to  American  women 
and  children.  The  secondary  message  is  an  appeal 
for  manpower, this  time  in  support  of  the  Marines. 
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T: i o depletion  of  realism  (that  is,  the  realism  of 
• Ira  th,  fatigue,  personal  sorrow  and  loss,  or  even 
direct  confrontation  with  the  enemy)  was  not  widely 
practiced  in  poster  art.  A notable  exception  is  the 
porter  at  plate  °7  which  vividly  conveys  the  themes 
of  fear  and  hatred  of  the  enemy.  The  threatening 
symbols  of  sword,  spiked  helmet,  and  Kaiser's  mus- 
tache are  clearly  drawn  to  identify  the  enemy.  The 
secondary  message  of  public  support  of  the  govern- 
ment through  purchase  of  liberty  bonds  is  clearly 
subservient  to  the  primary  and  shocking  impact  of 
the  visual  message  of  fear  and  hatred  for  the  enemy. 

The  slogan  "WAKE  UP  AMERICA"  is  also  a predomi- 
nant theme  in  this  first  category.  James  Montgomery 
’?lagg  used  it  at  least  three  times  in  his  "Armless 
Columbia, " "CIVILIZATION  CALLS  EVERY  MAN  WOMAN  AND 
CHILD! " (plate  28),  and  "WAKE  UP  AMERICA  DAY"  (plate 
29).  The  visual  images  used  are  symbolic,  depict- 
ing American  society  in  the  form  of  an  allegorical 
Columbia  in  plates  2 and  28,  and  referring  to  the 
American  colonial  heritage  in  plate  29.  The  message 
j s clear,  exorting  Americans  to  wake  up  before  it's 
too  late  and  the  feared  enemy  is  on  America's  shores. 

The  call  for  resources.  The  second  category  is 
the  call  for  resources.  This  category  consisted  of 
two  primary  sub-categories,  or  elements  - recruiting 
and  financing.  Two  themes  were  used  in  the  recruiting 
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As  roirf’  in  Chapter  ITT,  the  American  effort  to 
*, ' * r-  i-  standing  volunteer  army  ir  z limited 
.,ro^,,v^f  r mvo  v:;  r ur:  roonc^r.!  • jjc'vor't^el  osr»  por'tc'r 

];p°n  -r«  ipfto''  *t::0  ClTT^i  VP  1 O f*  tl'.O  drsf  t 

.••jipee.li.ng  to  Ane^ican  ptt -iotisn  to  attrr.ct  volunteers, 
gymbols  of  American  unity  and  heritage  wore  widely 
ared  to  provide  a means  of  visual  identification  with 
the  patriotic  theme.  The  American  flag,  Uncle  Sam, 
the  warlike  American  eagle,  and  the  image  of  the  honored 
pod  respected  soldier  appear  in  plates  JO,  J\ , J2,  33* 
?4,  a^d  35.  The  visual  message  is  limited  to  pntri- 
> tic  "yphol  i <-r  and  an  attention-getting  device  in  plate 
00;  the  co'"'"  0 ' ovey the  message. 

Plater  31  and  35  dwell  moro  on  the  p -h’orld  V'ar  I 
o one opt  of  the  oaval rynen , containing  an  inference  of 
^^mr.nticirm  as  the  ’air.  selling  point.  The  military 
vni form  is  a.  symbol  of  unity  in  itself,  ar.d  visually 
provides  r comfortable  feeling  of  r.  ecu'- mi  ty  and  order 
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j The  President’s  Call 

1 For  Volunteer  Contingent  of 

i GREAT  WAR  ARMY 

ENLIST  NOW  FOR  THE  WAR  ONLY 

Red  Blended  Men,  between  II  end  40.  «.D  be  Feeely  Aeeepled  in  thie 

Sutc.  until  tha  Quota  of  \hm  Slate  it  Complete 

If  You  Want  to  Fight  forYourCountry.EnlistToday 


i '•>  t necessnril  y factual  . 
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In  ylnlp"  r i f ' ' 1 33,  the  societal  symbol  of  Undo 

call:;  o;:  pstrii  ! n to  register  for  the  draft  (plate 
3?)  and,  In  a more  belligerent  tone  (plate  3?)»  chal- 
1 enges  tho  viewers  "DON'T  WAIT  for  the  Draft  VOIbT.'TEFI’. . " 
This  last  inage  also  contains  a strong  guilt  theme 
(albeit  by  inference):  a good  American  wouldn't  wait 
to  be  drafted,  but  would  volunteer  immediately  be- 
cause his  country  obviously  needs  him  or  there  would  be 
no  need  for  a draft. 

Plate  3i:  reminds  the  viewer  of  the  honored  and  re- 
spected plare  the  soldier  holds  in  American  society. 

This  can  be  seen  by  the  proud  stance  of  the  male  figure, 
the  sharpness  of  the  uniform,  the  'Vinner"  symbolism 
of  the  laurel  wreath,  the  proximity  of  the  flag  evok- 
ing the  home  defender  .image,  and  the  admiring  and 
approving  looks  of  the  surrounding  crowd  of  civiliars. 

Tlr-  dopiction  of  the  full  length  soldier  image  above 
t'iif  cut  off  figures  of  the  crowd  is  psychologically  im- 
on~tsn+,  rmphn sizing  +n  the  viewer  the  greater  importance 
of  +h.f  • — l-’i  e-,  The  use  of  the  word  "r.EGUIAP"  in  the 
copy  ? c also  important,  acknowledging  societal  accep- 
tance of  need  for  professional  military  services. 

uu.il  t and  shame  theme.  The  guilt  or  shame  theme 
’•’as  aloe  used  in  various  degrees  of  subtlety  to  attempt 
to  procure  enlistments.  The  best  example  of  this  rather 
undignified  approach  is  the  British  poster  "Daddy,  whet 
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f"1  x r*  you  do  t ' hr  Great  War?"  (plate  3^)>  Maurice 

' . V,  1 V ; • of  the  First  World  War,  descvitrr 

the  guil  t recruiting  campr  ign  an  follows: 

At  levels  that  ranged  between  the  naive  and 
•*•!'«  ner • -r-a t.anic,  with  ever-increasing  insistence 
the  civilian  male  war  •'•eedled.  It  shortly  became 
a n chili  ration  hy  rheme.  "Daddy,  vhat  did  you  do 
ir.  the  Great  War?"... says  an  indiscreet  little 
’ girl  tc  her  ulcerating  father  in  years  to  come, 

as  a son  and  heir  plays  soldiers  at  their  feet.l 

Do4-  to  hr  outdone,  American  poster  artists  came  up 

with  'rich  slogans  as  "IF  YOU  APE  A COV/AF.D-PET  ISK  BUT 

T?  YOU  Ar  E A LIAN-FIGhl"  (plate  37).  and  "I  WISH  MY 

PADDY  HAD  2EEH  A SOLDI  El.  BACK  IK  1917"  (plate  38). 

Brave  sol  d*  err  and  children  serve  as  the  visual  images. 

On  a more  subtle  note,  but  still  os  threatening 

to  the  American  male  civilian,  are  the  finger-pointing 

soldier  (Pershing?)  in  plate  3°  and  Uncle  Sam  in  plate 

if,  proclaiming  for  all  to  see  that  "YOU"  are  not  only 

’•’a.n'ed,  but  needed  to  defend  your  country.  The  stern- 

| r ess  of  both  the  soldier  image  and  Uncle  Sam  clearly 

state  that  this  is  a ver^  serious  matter,  and  the 

\ 

accusing  finger  singling  out  the  individual  viewer 
appears  designed  to  induce  psychological  guilt  in  those 


i; 


able-bodied  American  males  vho  have  not  responded  to 
their  country's  call-to-arms. 

The  need  "or  dollars.  The  financing  element  of 


J->  call  for  resources  category  is.  primarily  repre- 
sented ’ n the  Liberty  Loan  arid  War  Savings.  Stamp  cam- 
nniros.  These  campaigns  we^e  overt  solicitation  in 
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support  of  governmental  needs,  opposed  to  other  calls 
for  financial  assistance  for  huinani  taria..  or  soldier 
confer t purposes. 

As  discussed  in  Chapter  III,  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  th°  actual  war  costs  were  financed  through 
liberty  2ond  sales.  The  money  was  used  to  produce 
military  equipment,  build  ships,  sustain  Allies  (loans), 
and  maintain  tne  armed  forces.  Liberty  Bonds  were 
sold  to  individuals  in  specific  dollar  increments 
(/50,  "£100,  etc.),  with  maturity  dates  from  4 to  JO 
years  in  the  future,  depending  on  the  particular  cam- 
paign in  progress. 

The  ’la'  Cavings  Movement  was  started  in  the  fall 
sf  la17*  Its  concept  was  originally  based  on  the 
Goods  and  Services  Doctrine.  Americans  were  ex- 
periencing an  increase  in  wages  as  a result  of  the  war. 
The  'Jar  Savings  Movement  attempted  to  impress  upon  the 
people  the  need  to  lend  these  surplus  wages  to  the 
government  fo.  use  in  hiring  labor  and  purchasing 
raw  mater in 3 to  support  the  war  effort,  rather  than 
spending  it  on  luxuries. ^ The  appeal  wasj  "Do  not 
spend  your  money  for  unnecessary  luxuries,  as  this 
will  take  labor  and  material  from  the  essential  in- 
dustries?. "3  Mar  Cavings  Ctajaps  slr°  provided  an  op- 
portunity for  people  who  could  not  afford  the  higher 
priced  liberty  Bonds  to  invest  their  quarters  in 
support  of  the  war  effort. >l 


7 4 

The  familiar  symbol r of  the  foreboding  Hun, 
helpless  v/oi<ion  and  chi  ld^m,  a pnternnl  Uncle  Sam, 
heroin  soldiers,  the  American  flap;,  the  Statue  of 
liberty,  an  allegorical  Columbia  in  battle  array, 
oAop°r’n tivc  and  concerned  civilians,  and  the  machines 
of  war  are  °11  portrayed  in  selling  the  message  that 
investment  of  personal  funds  will  lead  to  victory. 
Forte1’  contests  were  conducted  to  promote  the  Liberty 
Loans.  Examples  of  designs  submitted  in  the  Second 
Liberty  Loan  contest  are  at  plates  41 -A3. 

Flate  44  Is  an  example  of  a War  Savings  Movement 
ponte1’.  The  visual  image  immediately  conveys  the 
message  that  investment  in  War  Savings  Stamps,  supplies 
bullets  to  the  fighting  man.  The  copyi  "Help  Them 
KEEP  YO UP  4/A1  SAVINGS  PI  EDGE"  reminds  the  viewer  that 
continued  investment  is  necessary  to  keep  the  troops 
supplied  with  the  equipment  to  successfully  fight, 
acre,  the  visual  imagery  directly  and  clearly  supports 
the  governmental  need.  In  this  respect,  it  is  success- 
ful government- to-peoplr  communication.  In  contrast, 
d he  use  of  the  Paternal  U”''le  Sam  image  in  plates  45 
and  4 6 has  no  direct  visual  link  with  the  goals  of  the 
War  Savings  Movement.  Tlate  45  is  confusing  through 
use  of  the  words  "army"  and  "enlist"  and  the  message 
must  be  interpreted  intellectually  by  the  viewer  be- 
fore the  meaning  becomes  clear.  Flate  46  is  a little 
clearer  through  use  of  the  copy.  "3CYS  and  GIF  LSI" 


and  ":’,nvr  your  tjnsr  l.er'rs • " The  very  doolie  pooo  01'  the 
children,  however,  doer  little  to  instill  the  viewer 
with  the  urge  to  immediately  invest  in  War  Savings 
Stamps,  and  without  the  presence  of  the  copy,  the  visual 
message  would  be  very  unclear. 

Societal  support.  The  third  category  was  societal 
support  of  the  combatants  and  a concern  for  public 
awareness  and  support  of  the  Allied  effort.  The 
supplying  of  tobacco  and  books  to  the  troops  were 
desired  ends,  and  the  public  was  informed,  exhorted 
and  persuaded  to  send  money  and  gifts  in  support  of 
this  worthy  cause.  The  image  of  the  soldier  smoking 
or  reading  was  widely  used  to  convey  the  message  that 
the  least  the  American  public  could  do  for  their  heroic 
defender  was  to  provide  him  with  a few  simple  luxuries. 
The  finger-pointing  image  in  plate  A 7 proclaiming  "I 
need  SMOKES  more  than  ar.y  thing  else"  is  an  exten- 
sion of  the  guilt  theme  used  \r  "ecruiting.  The  wide- 
eyed  expression  and  the  square- jawed  determination  of 
the  image  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  written  message. 
Plate  A 8 is  an  example  of  bad  art  combined  with  an  un- 
clear literal  message.  The  viewer  may  be  more  concerned 
with  mentally  replacing  Uncle  Sam's  top  hat  with  horns 
to  complete  the  unfortunate  resemblance  to  a goat, 
rather  than  getting  the  intended  message  of  donating 
money  or  books  to  the  "FIGHTING  MEN."  In  this  respect, 
a poor  visual  image  can  be  more  damaging  to  the 
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communicative  effort  than  the  complete  absence  of  a 
pictorial  image. 

The  allies.  Allegorical  symbols  predominate  in 
the  depiction  of  the  United  States  and  her  allies 
(plates  49-52).  In  plate  49,  the  viewer  senses  the 
unity  of  purpose  communicated  by  the  linked  arms  of 
Uncle  Sam  and  Britannia.  The  national  symbols  of 
the  eagle  and  lion,  obviously  alert  and  prepared  for 
the  fight,  flank  their  master  and  mistress.  In  view 
of  the  strong  pre-191?  anti-British  sentiment  in 
America  because  of  Britain’s  sea  blockades,  an  overt 


expression  of  unity  of  purpose  between  America  and 
Britain  was  essential  to  governmental  needs.  Plate 
5°  commemorates  the  strong  pro-France  feeling  pre- 
valent in  America  since  the  American  Revolution.  The 
words  "A LI  FOR  ONE  AND  ONE  FOR  ALL!"  and  the  crossed 
swords  of  the  group  of  four  soldiers  backing  a sword- 
wielding  Marianne  of  France  (suggesting  by  the  action 
in  the  pose  a total  national  unity  of  purpose)  convey 
the  wedding  of  the  comradeship  of  the  French  musketeer 
with  the  heroism  and  idealism  of  the  "modern"  American 
soldier.  Plates  51  and  52  are  examples  of  the  use  of 
the  female  and  male  allegorical  images  to  convey  the 
same  message.  The  same  relative  size  of  both  the 


American  and  Eelgian  figures  in  plate  51  may  well  con- 
vey acceptance  of  the  smaller  nation  as  an  equal  part- 
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the  display  of  the  American  and  Russian  land  masses 
and  population  figures  in  the  pictorial  image  in  plate 
52.  i.e.,  although  smaller  than  Russia,  America  is  at 
least  equal  to  Russia  in  the  unified  and  democratic 
struggle  for  victory  over  the  common  enemy. 

Humani tar i an.  The  humanitarian  category  emerged 
as  the  war  effort  began  to  create  a greater  influence 
on  the  routine  of  daily  life  in  America.  Here  the 
themes  of  sympathy,  charity  and  compassion  for  the 
war  wounded,  the  prisoners  of  war,  and  the  innocent 
victims  of  war  (the  refugees  and  orphans)  were  pre- 
dominant. As  stated  in  Chapter  III,  such  emotional 
themes  were  used  by  the  government  to  persuade  the 
neople  to  sacrifice.  Once  used  to  giving  up  personal 
luxuries  for  such  good  causes  as  those  espoused  in 
the  humanitarian  category,  it  was  easier  and  more 
natural  to  sacrifice  further  to  support  the  more  basic, 
but  less  acceptable,  governmental  needs  of  war  materi- 
al, manpov'er  (soldier  and  civilian  worker),  and  money. 

Many  charitable  organizations,  sponsoring  a mul- 
titude of  humanitarian  causes,  communicated  their 
need  for  financial  support  to  the  people.  Perhaps 
the  most  well  known  were  the  Red  Cross,  the  Young 
Women’s  Christian  Association  (YWCA),  and  the  Sal- 
vation Army.  Plates  53  and  5^  solicit  support  for 
the  I ed  Cross.  The  cross  itself  is  the  predominant 
symbol  in  Red  Cross  posters,  and  the  image  of  the 
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female  "nurse-mother-madonna"  symbol  appears  in  most 
of  the  posters  :<s  wel]  . "The  GREATEST  MOTHER  in  the 
V/f'"T.P"  Vs.  ••epresen  to  Live  of  the  Red  Cross  image  in 
both  World  War  I and  World  War  II,  and  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  detail  later  in  this  chapter.  The  other- 
examples  of  American  poster  art  produced  in  this 
category  appeal  to  the  generosity  of  the  people,  and 
use  the  sympathy-evoking  images  of  'the  blind,  the 
wounded,  the  innocent  refugee,  and  the  orphaned  child 
as  both  attention-getter  and  primary  message  vehicle 
(see  plates  55-59) • 

Finish  the  .job  - on  to  victory!  The  next  category 
was  the  call  to  finish  the  job;  to  make  that  last 
great  effort  and  go  on  to  victory.  This  category 
was  necessitated  by  the  growing  shortage  of  both 
soldiers  and  the  materials  of  war.  Women  were  needed 
to  replace  men  in  the  factories  so  that  manpower  and 
production  levels  were  maintained  as  the  war  used  up 
both.  Themes  that  emerged  in  this  phase  were  patri- 
otism, responsibility,  guilt  for  wasting  resources, 
self-sacrifice  (domestic  heroism),  and  national  pride. 
They  appeared  in  the  form  of  a call  for  increased  pro- 
duction on  the  home  front,  unifying  the  soldier  and 
the  work  force,  using  women  as  essential  members  of 
the  work  for ce,  and  economizing  vital  resources  such 
as  food  and  fuel.  Plates  60-65  call  on  women  to  take 
over  many  of  the  jobs  customarily  held  by  men  - to 
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act  as  the  "second  line  of  defense."  The  female  image 
in  displayed  in  uniform  and  in  work  garments,  always 
slim  and  attractive,  and  often  heroic  in  carrying  out 
her  assigned  role  to  support  the  war  effort.  The 
"Miss  America"  in  plate  60  oould  eafcily  win  the  bathing 
. suit  event  to  establish  her  right  to  wear  that  title. 

The  viewer  is  offered  the  choice  of  identifying  with 

K' 

the  beautiful  and  selfless  service  volunteer  (plates 
60  and  62),  the  industrious  foreign  example  (plate  61), 
the  backbone  of  the  American  economy  - the  farmer 
(plate  63),  the  average  housewife  and  mother  preparing 
to  do  her  part  (plate  64),  or  one  of  the  conscientious 
and  responsible  masses  willing  to  do  a man's  job  at 
home  to  support  the  fighter  at  war  (plate  65 )J  It 
is  interesting  to  note  the  similarity  of  design  of 
plate  65  with  some  that  have  been  produced  in  .Red  China 
in  more  recent  years  proclaiming  the  unity  of  the 
"People's  Army." 

Importance  of  the  production  base.  As  the  war 
progressed,  it  became  essential  that  sufficient  civilian 
manpower  was  obtained  to  insure  a solid  production 
base,  and  make  the  worker  feel  that  he  was  as  impor- 
tant as  the  soldier.  As  discussed  in  Chapter  III,  the 
United  States  was  not  militarily  prepared  to  enter  the 
war  in  April  1917,  and  a momentous  effort  had  to  be 
made  to  augment  and  maintain  the  war  material  pro- 


duction base.  A wedding  of  the  worker  and  the  soldier 
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in  the  minds  of  the  people  was  necessary  to  help  unify 
national  uLLiludca  and  resources  behind  the  war  effort. 
Posters  carrying  the  message  of  responsibility  and 
national  pride  were  produced  showing  the  war  production 
worker  as  the  behind-the-scenes  force  that  directly 
and  primarily  aided  the  soldier  in  finishing  the  job 
and  gaining  the  all  important  final  victory.  Plate 
66  depicts  the  worker  and  the  soldier  as  team  mates, 
with  the  worker  boosting  the  soldier  toward  ’’VICTORY" 
which  is  just  over  the  horizon.  In  plate  67,  the 
riveter's  tool  is  synonymous  with  the  soldier's  rifle, 
and  the  copy  informs  the  viewer  that  rivets  are  as  im- 
portant as  bayonets  in  finishing  the  job.  Plate  68 
shows  the  soldier,  sailor  and  worker  as  comrades-in- 
arms,  unified  in  their  efforts  toward  victory.  In  plate 
69,  the  copy  informsi  "Your  Work  means  Victory,"  and 

fjp 

exhorts  the  worker  to»  " Build  another  One."  Since 
one  of  the  critical  governmental  needs  was  sufficient 
^-tipping  to  get  men  and  supplies  "over  there,"  great 
emphasis  was  placed  on  ship  building.  Plates  70  and 
71  contain  visual  images  emphasizing  the  need  for 
workers  to  build  ships,  and  carrying  the  message  that 
the  way  to  victory  was  through  increased  shipping. 

The  sturdy  ship  builder,  rivet  gun  in  hand,  became  a 
major  symbol  of  civilian  work  force  support  of  the 
war  effort  (plates  67  and  70). 
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HacH.'Hce  and  economy.  Another  major  element  of 
this  oaterror'y  of  need  was  economy  of  the  vital  resources 
made  scarce  by  the  groat  demands  of  the  war.  Availa- 
bility of  food  became  a major  issue  since  the  United 
States  was  feeding  many  of  the  European  homeless  as 
well  as  her  own  citizens.  A pleading  Columbia  cries 
"Be  Patriotic"  as  she  exhorts  the  viewer  to  save  food 
(plate  72).  A more  serene  Columbia  sows  her  own  gar- 
den with  the  good  advice:  "Sow  the  seeds  of  Victory! 
plant  & raise  your  own  vetetables"  (plate  73) • The 
ultimate  message  is  that  money  not  spent  on  food  can 
be  spent  on  ammunition  and  war  supplies.  Victory 
gardens  became  a part  of  the  American  heritage  as  a 
result  of  this  World  War  I campaign  to  economize  for 
the  ultimate  national  good.  Plate  7^  also  directly 
links  food  economy  with  war  production  with  the  copy: 

"Food  is  Ammunition- Don' t waste  it."  The  implied 
guilt  theme  is  if  you  waste  food,  you  waste  ammunition 
and  hurt  the  war  effort.  The  viewer  is  reassured  in 
plate  75  that  raving  food  will  result  in  the  defeat 
of  the  enemy.  America's  assumption  of  the  awesome 
responsibility  of  feeding  the  refugees  and  orphans  in 
the  war  zone  is  advertised  in  plates  76  and  77 > with 

■j 

the  reminder  that  the  viewer  shares  that  responsibility. 

"0”PFP  COAL  ::ovr  by  J.  C.  I eyendecker  (plate  78)  em- 
phasizes the  need  for  fuel  conservation  and  planning. 

The  art  quality  is  high,  and  the  design  simple  a.nd 
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rl  enough  attract  attention  and  remembered , 

Mot~pmcvn-r  '*•: . T,V|p  ninth  and  final  category  of 
nopr*  dev ] oo^-d  duri ng  t’io  American  ’dor Id  h'r.r  T poster 
r'7rT,,i  the  ro+r pn ohnent  effort.  This  occured 

••  ■** tor  H-o  end  of  hostilities,  and  was  concerned  with 

■ ;o  1 p '-.•*> i_r> f’- n ir I p tori o ' ! e poldiprp  ’ op , ■ dvertismg 
the  rro'?  fo-  jobs  for  veterans,  and  paying  the  war 
debt.  tl'!r'ovt»*rh  the  Victory  T oar.  campaign. 

In  plate  79,  Nncle  Cow  welcomes  home  a sharp  look- 
ins  roldir1-  r’pd  expresses  Hie  sentiments  of  a proud 

■ rd  pro tef'i i notion  with  the  statement t "NY  BOY,  YOU 
•l'T"'T’AIIiT  Y YP'E  coon! " n ••.tec  90  and  PI  encourage  the 
job  seekin-  veteran  to  clock  with  the  U.  S.  Employ- 
icnt  Cervico  anH  remind  the  employer  of  his  responsi- 
bilities to  tl:c  r>pfjr”'iny  heroes.  Notice  the  peace- 
time head  "oo'-  worn  by  the  soldiers  in  contrast  to 
the  helmets d version  of  the  soldier  depicted  during 
the  other  or  terrori  es  # 

or  the  f!vn  liberty  loan  campaigns.,  the  first  four 
were  numbered  consecutively  and  conducted  in  1917  and 
ioir,  The  fifth  campaign  was  titled  the  Victory  liberty 

Teen.  Tt  opened  21^  April  1919  and  closed.  1.0  Nay  1919- 

\ 

. 5 billion  was  accepted  toward  paying  the  war  debt. 
Plate  S?  is  a goef-  example  of  a cl ea”  mess- ~o  communi- 
r*e tine  the  reed  of  the  notion  for  money,  and  exhorting 
the  viewer  to  follow  the  example  of  the  citizen  who 
rtr  test  "T’YK!  ’/e  *11  finish  the  Job".  Clear,  direct, 
and  memorable,  it  is  good  visual  communication. 


MADE  GOOD! 
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Poster  Trends  In  America 

The  First  World  War  poster  experience  left  a legacy 
of  themes  and  symbols  that  were  to  be  used  again  in  a 
larger  and  more  awesome  wor] d-wide  conflict  a scant 
twenty- three  years  after  the  end  of  the  "Great  War." 

’ i However,  the  societal  environment  had  changed  in 

America.  Although  the  need  for  government-to-people 

r 

communication  still  existed,  the  techniques  had  changed. 
The  radio  gave  the  government  direct  access  to  the 
people.  There  was  no  need  to  inspire  patriotic  in- 
terest or  to  recruit.  Everyone  was  involved  as  a re- 
sult of  the  national  unifying  effect  of  the  Japanese 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  and  conscription  softened  the 
urgency  of  the  manpower  requirement.  The  pictorial 
billboard  poster,  the  main  outdoor  advertising1  medium, 
declined  due  to  gasoline  rationing  which  kept  people 
off  of  the  roads.  Paper  was  also  short  and  rationed. 

The  United  States  felt  the  paper  shortage  acutely.  Of 
the  more  than  two  thousand  posters  with  war  slogans 
sent  to  the  Office  of  War  Information  in  19^2,  only 
three  were  published. 5 During  World  War  II,  societal 
circumstances  (public  attitude,  conscription,  other 
effective  communication  media,  and  fuel  and  paper 
shortages)  limited  poster  production. 6 

Hew  categories  of  need.  Nevertheless,  posters 
were  produced  to  communicate  war  needs  to  the  American 
people.  New  categories  of  need,  such  as  appeals  for 
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blood  donors  and  warnings  about  security,  did  appear. 
Security  became  a major  category,  and  many  different 
poster  designs  were  published  communicating  that  need. 
Plates  63  and  84  are  examples  of  the  security  category. 
Plate  83  incorporates  fairly  effectively  the  principles 

of  good  poster  design  - simplicity,  clarity  of  image, 

v . ■ 

good  art,  and  sufficient  impact  to  be  remembered. 

It  requires  copy,  however,  to  clearly  convey  the 
message  that  careless  talk  on  the  home  front  can  give 
the  enemy  an  advantage  overseas.  Plate  84,  on  the  other 
hand,  contains  an  ambiguous  visual  message.  The  crouch- 
ing soldier  could  be  listening,  or  startled,  or 
frightened,  or  behaving  in  a number  of  ways  other  than 
carefully  or  silently  as  the  message  intends.  1 The 
viewer  does  not  immediately  identify  with  the  idea 
conveyed  by  the  visual  image j the  image  does  not 
convincingly  inform,  exhort  or  persuade  the  viewer. 

The  message,  then,  is  not  instantly  clear  and  its 
effectiveness  suffers  accordingly. 

The  other  side's  point-of-view.  Racial  bias  is 
also  a new  category  that  is  represented  in  an  Italian 
poster  (plate  85)  portraying  a black  American  G.I. 

irreverently  clutching  a priceless  art  object. 7 The 

i 

visual  message  labels  the  American  "enemy"  as^apeish, 
uncouth  destroyers  of  civilized  values  (the  hate  theme). 
Other  new  categories  of  need  concentrate  on  personal 
cleanliness  and  hygiene  to  prevent  epidemics,  warn- 


i ngs  ab'H’.t  accidents  with  weapons,  the  need  for  cloth- 
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op*-,  and  t’^o  preservation  of  freedom.^ 


Free com  and  the  common  nan.  The  preservation  of 
freedom  category  wan  illustrated  by  Norman  Rockwell 
5n  the  "Four  Freedoms"  posters  (plate  86) . Rockwell 
• nod  the  i .10.00  of  the  common  man  ns  his  vehicle  to 
communicate  national  pride  and  unity  of  effort.  In 
the  "Freedom  of  speech"  porter,  the  focal  point  is 
the  informally  dressed  free  citizen  who  is  exercising 
1 is  night  to  free  speech  in  the  traditional  American 
onvi'-onnent  rf  the  town  ^ community  mooting.  He  is 
flanked  by  two  more  formally  dressed  citizens  who  are 
1 i.stc?n.i ng  attentively  to  what  he  lias  to  say.  This 
image  conveys  the  message  that  in  America  everyone  has 
the  right  to  speak  out  and  be  listened  to,  and  that 
right  should  bo  exercised  and  preserved.  Rockwell 
also  reminds  the  viewer  of  his  American  heritage  in 
plate  37  ("To  Hake  Hen  Free").  The  concept  of 
po  I rioti sm  and  pride  in  the  American  military  tradi  tion 
emerge  to  convoy  national  survivability  and  the  will- 
ingness the  American  people  to  fight  for  the  pre- 
servation of  freedom. 

Recur. -jrr:  categories  of  need.  Recurring  categories 
from  the  First  World  War  experience  were  depiction  of 
the  enemy  r.s  a monster  (hate  and  fear  themes),  Allied 
assistance  finishing  the  job,  humanitarian  causes 
(ned  Cross),  and  war  production. 
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'"’.r  h ■■  t-  :t,  1 Poor  I ho;  <>  hf  it:'  ori  i in  in  the  World 

• T pn <•».<••  i • f'x  (>(  r Iciic',  '>■,)•(  •:  tv lively  enough  there 

~rv-  it  ->c  i ty  post  o's  'iri{;  '..'orl  1 bar  II.  Bo  vie 
.lilli  o1',  i Mr  hoe!:  ior.c  *s.  quoter  If.  A.  J.  F. 

’a./]  '''  , i v •>  footnote  to  his  English  history,  191^-Af, 

• " Wlov/si 

In  the  Ei—st  h’orld  '.'an  nearly  everyone  believed 
the  otorie"  f German  atrocities,  though  relatively 
fev;  rone  true.  In  the  Second  V.'orld  War  nearly 
everyore  refused  to  believe  the  stories,  though 
they  w ore  true,  and  the  German  crimes  the  most 
atrocious  ever  committed  by  a civilised  nation. 9 

The  hen  Gbahn  poster  illustrated  at  plate  SB  re- 
ports + ■•  r hr? i atrocities  in  Czechoslovakia  in  a shock - 
' ~,rr  i mrye  that  rkl1  If ully  incorporates  the  copy  in  the 
P<::i  t:  rood  demands  th-  viewer’s  full  attention.  In 
startling  contrast  is  the  hnsi  poster  (plate  89)  which 
depicts  the  German  soldi  r. - as  the  viewer's  friend.  Even 


so,  there  is  a coldness  and  reserve  about  the  fixed 
smile,  the  inability  of  the  vi ewer  to  see  the  eyes, 
and  hm  -l.p’-hno^s  and  efficiency  of  the  helmet  and 
iinifo-r.  that  belies  the  intended  message. 

-late  91  evokes  a fooling  of  compassion  .for  the 
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r>nd  -olicits  assistance  for  the  relief  of  the  less 


fortunate  allied  country  - in  this  case,  China.  The 


p ’or-ence  of  TTnclo  Gam  assisting  the  homeless,  but  still 
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Plate'  90  i.l  lurtrates  the  category  of  need  first 
identified  during  World  V/ar  I - that  of  finishing  the 
job.  Here,  the  image  is  one  of  action  - Uncle  Sam 
is  rolling  up  his  sleeves  preparatory  to  making  a final, 
great  effort.  The  wrench  grasped  tightly  in  his  right 
hand  is  symbolic  of  the  vital  importance  of  the  worker 
to  the  war  effort  ar.d  finishing  the  job. 

Plate  93  also  falls  into  the  category  of  finish- 
ing the  job.  It  conveys  the  soldier's  pride  in  tho 
fact  that  his  girl  is  contributing  to  the  war  effort 
as  a Woman  Ordnance  V/orker  (W.O.W.).  The  primary 
message  reinforces  v/omen  as  war  production  workers. 

An  implied,  message  of  guilt  also  exists,  if  the  viewer 
is  female  and  is  not  contributing  personally  to  the 
war  effort.  Plate  9^,  another  Rockwell  creation, 
contributes  to  the  governmental  need  for  a strong 
production  base.  The  image  of  the  soldier  behind  a 
machine  gun  and  the  copy*  "Let's  give  him  Enough  and 
Cn  Tine"  convey  the  message  that  the  need  to  provide 
the  soldier  with  the  instruments  of  war  is  vital  to 
victory.  Here,  the  script  form  of  the  copy  type  does 
net  support  the  urgent  and  dangerous  emotion  portrayed 
by  the  pictorial  image,  and  the  total  impact  of  the 
poster  suffers  ar  a result. 

The  humanitarian  category  is  seen  again  in  plate 
92,  where  the  Red  Cross  cause  is  espoused.  The  familial 
symbols  of  the  cross,  the  nurse  and  healer,  and  a 
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r .i1  "nr-  If  fp-p  •rn  c-d  ■ • vi  n ; • 4'  t'  r f'p  ^ko  of 

’ ++1  t f'l  ipt'  ini  n;  l ; f’T  ’ 1 ‘ s tno t"Kp  cause  and  the 
1-pi  itlp  ',v",inr'  l 1 1 i i;/  r the  vi owor  to  support  it. 

V 1 1 im  ti  or  rr-^-.y^itior.  Poster  Production 

As  r’i  rc'irne'’  in  Chapter1  III*  The  Plvision  for  Tic- 
•tor5.nl  Puhl  icity  war  organ 5 zed  to  support  the  produc- 
tion rf  >orte)T  di.irinr  ’dor  Id  War  I.  A similar  organ! - 
"rt.ion  of  volunteers  war  constituted,  or  10  March  1942 
' •o  ?!«'••*  Yo”h  City  under  the  nar.e  Artists  for  Victory, 
T-oo or or rn to d . The  purpose  of  the  organ! nation  is  sum- 
i;  ■ 1 ■/,  r d if  ’!  e prearihi  e to  • tr  conrti  tut!  on  I 


ir,  . ’ * ! i a t s , fiiir  'huistoy  at  v>:  • > • , our  vie  1 fare 
i i ty  tl.  -rs  ’ r>r- rvi,  join  the  r"(  'upgl  e of  the 


: | !1<1  S.I'T 

nutter*  ;in.i.n::t  enemy  u -yressnrs . '1c:  offer  our 

taJcrts,  our  all,  to  help  to  win  the  rnr  so  that 
"re  shall  'cnair.  a free  nation  dedicated  to  a crea- 
tive >>soful  life,  practicing  the  arts  and  sciences 
of  neace.  ■‘■9 

In  essence,  the  organisation  hoped  to  apprise  the 
.. . 3.  cit.isen  of  the  seriousness  of  the  war  and  his 
'vnon^itility  t o ' uy  V.  3.  wa”  hand s and  stamps, 

. - , v — fr>' • — - j ri+Kovi  --rap hi  c art  ^cdia.ii 

■"he  thov.  ns  f r ’ the  poster  designs  conceived  by  the 
•t?  .*t'  ■v-  • victory  v/e'-e  obtained  from  a document 
* r.thoT-od  by  Archibald  I'acTeish,  tl'.e  nirector  of  the 
•>  r;  o-p  n,  Pfr  and  Figures,  Macleish'r  "Statement  of 
Info  rr  tl  r'i  PbJ act! ves"  expanded  on  the  policy  expressed 
in  Presi^-nt  Roosevelt's  6 January  1942  State  of  the 
Union  message.  The  ssr'i'mpti on  from  Mr.  Tlaeleish's 
analysis  van  that  the  pvrmmoril:  desired  iwac.lne.tive 
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desl  gns  and  pictorial  images  conceived  by  artiste, 

;\'i  then  f*  ctnal  oiotures,^^ 

The  categories  of  governmental  need  described  by 


Nr-.  TVcT  ri  a 

1 1 yen a j 1 ) 

war  p-oduetior. 

?) 

the  effect 

'>n  civilian 

life,  3) 

the  fi  "’'ting  job, 

4) 

the  cause, 

5)  the  eon 

'-piracy,  6) 

its  counter  str 

ategy 

, and  7) 

civilian  morale  and  state  of  mind.  ^ 

Three  main  themes  were  considered  appropriate 
to  the  categories  of  need.  They  were:  1)  The  fact- 
ual pho.se  of  p:  otorial  imagery  required  when  the 
American  public  became  veary  of  the  constantly  repeated 
radio  messages;  ?)  The  menace  or  threat  motive  assoc- 
iated vith  *ho  enemy,  to  include  the  slavery  and  atroc- 
‘ t.y  themes?  and  3)  The  idealization  of  liberation, 
unity  and  peace  to  convey  the  seriousness  and  right- 
eo  lrncsr;  ^ the  Allied  cause,  the  preservation  of  free- 
I'm,  and  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  American  way  of 

1 i_  -Te  . 1 *'• 

A"t.ists  fo-  Victory  contributed  poster  designs 
Fo  governmental  agencies,  and  sponsored  poster  competi- 
tions and  art  exhibits  in  furtherance  of  their  objec- 
tv'c  t''  support  the  war  effort  with  "their  training, 
erpp-j_rri0P|  technical  abilities,  and  qualities  of 
i 05,0  rl  rjr  ti  0"!  • " ~ 5 


The  Second  World  bar  poster  production  effort 
paralleled  that  of  the  First  World  War  in  that  organi- 
zations of  volunteer  artists  evolved  to  become  a 
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catalyst  in  the  a1  1 important  visual  eommrn?  cat.1  on 
effort  between  the  government  and  the  people. 

Pont  World  War  II  Poster  Art 

The  war  poster  reached  its  highwater  mark  under 
nationalist  policies.  However,  nationalism  was  fast 
disappearing  by  the  end  of  World  War  II. ^ By  the 
middle  of  the  20th  century,  the  world  had  become  much 
smaller  due  to  radio,  telecommunications,  the  movies, 
the  press,  and  the  threat  of  nuclear  warfare. 

After  World  War  II,  the  graphic  arts  had  a lessening 
impact  on  U.  S.  society  because  of  the  slump  of  the 
30’ s (reduced  expenditure  on  advertising,  and  the 
resultant  decrease  in  the  use  of  the  poster  as  a pri- 
mary method  of  advertising)?  the  ascendancy  of  radio 
and  TV  as  more  acceptable  advertising  media;  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  photograph  as  the  norm;  and  the  failure 
of  poster  designs  to  reflect  imagination  and  innovation. * ^ 

War  posters  saw  limited  exposure  during  the  Korean 
’War,  communicating  essentially  the  same  messages  as 
their  World  War  II  predecessors. *9  The  camera  and 
television  became  the  primary  media  of  government- to- 
gs op  le  visual  communication.  The  heyday  of  the  American 
war  poster  was  over. 

The  Anti-'w  Posto’-' 

In  the  early  1960s  a new  challenge  to  American 
ideology  and  military  tradition  and  heritage  was  taking 
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Torn  in  Victre..'..  Tike  Korea,  the  Vietnam  experience 
wa:  ;o  be  a limited  war  effort  in  that  the^e  was  no 
call  for  total  mobilization  of  the  nation.  Unlike 

the  world  wars  of  the  early  half  of  the  20th  century, 
realism  in  communication  was  to  prevail  through  press, 
photo  and  television  coverage  of  the  conflict.  Gov- 
ernment- to-people  communication  was  no  longer  an 
organized  effort  controlled  by  the  government  "though 
one  primary  visual  medium.  This  time  the  gov-erhm*  t 
had  competition,  not  only  from  the  news  media  but 
from  active  and  vocal  anti-war  groups  as  well.  A few 
of  the  themes  and  symbols  used  in  the  anti-war  movement 
are  presented  as  an  example  of  the  evolution  of.  the 
poster  as  a communicative  medium  from  the  pro-govern- 
ment tool  of  World  War  I to  the  anti-war  vehicle 

■ ,?  » , 

; / I. 

of  Vietnam.  . 

The  anti-war  poster  contained  many  of  the  symbols 

i i v 

used  ir.  support  of  governmental  needs  during  the  "First 
and  Second  World  Wars.  However,  the  symbols  w$re  used 
to  evoke  opposition  of  government  policies  through  the 
themes  of  ridicule,  parody,  fear,  and  compassion  for 
the  victims  of  war  - this  time  the  Vietnamese  people. 

Colonial  heritage.  Plates  95  and  96  contrast  the 
uses  of  American  colonial  heritage  as  a vehicle  to 
deliver  opposite  messages.  Plate  95  appeared  shortly 
after  America's  entry  into  the  First  World  Wari-ihd 
champions  the  government's  decision  to  entdr 
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Plate 

°d  p;:',  •nrHrjj  Foul  "eve  '(?'r  ride  to  warn  the  American 
patriot r:  the  approaching  ev  omy  by  substituting  a 

Vietnamese  rider  ard  the  copy:  "THE  AMERICANS  ARE 
CPI1TLG."  The  message  is  clean  the  Americans  are 
the  bad  guys  in  Vietnam. 

Uncle  Sam.  Plates  Q?  and  98  use  the  Uncle  Sam 
symbol  to  soli  their  anti-war  messages.  Counter- 
clochwi so,  from  the  top  (plate  97)»  Uncle  Sam  is 
shown  spreading  his  magic  carpet  of  influence  south- 
ward in  the  Ten tern  Hemisphere;  the  American  sponsored 
effort  in  Cuba  (the  I?ay  of  Pigs)  is  depicted  as  fail- 
ing - the  visual  image  suggesting  that  the  Americans 
(pigs  ir.  Uncle  gam  tophats)  are  in  over  their  heads; 
and  a silhouetted  Uncle  Sara  is  manning  a machine  gun 
with  the  copy  stating:  "TAJ  -frTAXE5-*-IKFLATI0N. " 

Plato  98  is  o caricature  of  Uncle  Sam  with  a mouth 
full  of  b mbe  m depositing  thoi”  deadly  pay-loads  on 
r Viot.nameso  village.  The  copy  proclaims:  "End 
Lad  Lreath."  The  message  infers  that  America  is 
muring  the  destruction  of  non-combatants  in  Vietnam 
and  her  the  power  to  change  that  situation. 

Foma! e/chi Id  image.  Plate  99  uses  the  mother- 
child/female-infant  image  to  create  a feeling  of 
revulsion  and  horror  in  the  viewer  over  the  injury 
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; 1 1 1 ( 1 dn;i  I Vi  )P  non  -o.ombn  b ^ h • in  Vietnam.  Again,  the 
nepcage  in  anti  U.  C,  involvement  in  the  war. 

Hucl oar  war.  Flate  lOf"1  uses  fear  of  nuclear  war 
an  tiie  theme,  employing  the  mushroom  cloud  and  skull 
symbols  to  convey  impending  doom  for  mankind  if  nuc- 
lear arms  ace  not  controlled  or  eliminated.  The  poster 
was  produced  'ey  the  Swiss  movement  for  peace  in  195^* 
The  slogan  reads:  "Let  us  stop  it." 

heroism.  Plates  101  and  102  contrast  the  Iwo 
Jima  symbolism  of  heroism  (plate  101)  with  peace 
(nlpte  102).  The  highly  patriotic  World  War  II  poster 
iwfif;  converted  to  an  anti-war  message  thru  the  trans- 
position of  a rose  for  the  American  flag.  The  poster 
i s a photomontage  made  in  19 69  by  Ronald  and  Karen 
do wen . 

Plates  °6  and  97  are  the  work  of  Tomi  Unger er,  an 

American  odist  who  saw  the  Vietnam  war  as  "hopeless, 

• oo 

senseless,  and  stupid."  One  of  Ungerer  s main  con- 
cerns vn  tii  the  Vietnam  war  was  the  financial  drain  it 
impose'"  on  Americans  (plate  97)*^ 

Effective! ess  Of  Poster  Art 

As  stated  in  Chapter  II,  the  usefulness  of  the 
poster  as  a communicative  medium  is  its  ability  to 
attract  attention  and  to  sell  an  idea.  To  sell  effect- 
ively, a porter  must  be  both  good  art  and  good  adver- 
tising. The  war  poster  had  to  communicate  govern- 
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mental  needs  by  selling  values  and  ideas, 
values,  jiii'1  1 dorijs  were  represented  in  emotional  themes, 
.•'in1  often  f invpypd  through  the  use  of  symbolic  imager. 

Cvr  lustier  ('f  rut  eg  -l*  r of  need.  A way  to  mea- 
sure their  effecti venes~  ’s  to  evaluate  how  well  the 
governmental  needs  were  met.  This  will  only  be  done 
for  the  First  World  War  period. 

Awareness  of  the  threat.  The  first  category  of 
need  was  communicating  awareness  of  the  enemy  threat 
to  the  people.  Examples  of  poster  art  in  this  category 
date  back  to  1.916  exhorting  such  themes  as  "'lake  Up 
America"  and  German  brutality  and  atrocity  such  as 
trie  sinking  of  the  I a si  t uni  a . The  fact  that  the  United 
States  did  enter  the  war  in  April,  19! 7 on  the  side  of 
the  allies  without  significant  national  resistance 
can  attest  to  the  propaganda  value  of  tie  poster  ir 
communicating  the  threat  to  an  initially  reluctant 
and  neutral  nation. 

Call  fo^  resources.  The  call  for  resources,  the 
second  category  of  need,  is  the  most  visible  with  re- 
spect to  achievement  of  tangible  goals!  manpower  and 
money.  Circe  the  effort  to  recruit  sufficient  vol- 
unteers *0  nan  an  army  failed  and  the  draft  had  to  be 
initiated,  judgement  may  be  made  that  the  recruit- 
ing effort  via  the  poster  van  ineffective.  However, 
in  all  fai’-nenr,  history  shows  that  the  recruitment  of 
large  volunteer  armies  in  time  of  wpr  has  never  sue- 
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moded,  regardless  of  the  communicative  media  used, 
and  that  the  recruiting  poster  served  a useful  and 
[ informative  'ole  in  communicating  the  need  for  volun- 

teers to  help  meet  the  tremendous  and  continuing  re- 
, quireme-’t  for  military  many  ~W'- r throughout  the  war. 

k 1 

( The  most  dramatic  accomplishment  of  poster  advertis- 

ing was  ti  e overwhelming  success  of  the  liberty  Loan 
campaigns.  As  discussed  in  Chapter  III,  the  five 
campaigns  "’ore  often  over-subscribed,  and  the  ability 
of  the  government  to  achieve  its  monetary  goals  was 
attributed  directly  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  ad- 
vertiring  poster. ^ 

Socie_ial  supper  t-humani  tarian- f ini  siting  the  .job. 

The  third,  fourth  and  fifth  categories  of  need  (socie- 
tal support ? humanitarian;  and  finishing  the  jcb)  can  < 

best  be  measured  by  the  outcome  of  the  war  - allied 
victory.  Since  the  ultimate  governmental  goal  was 
| victory,  and  since  victory  could  only  be  obtained 

through  societal  support  of  the  war  effort,  the  achieve- 
ment of  victory  is  indies. tive  of  the  government's 
success  in  communicating  the  need  for,  and  obtaining 
societal  support.  As  described  in  Chapter  III,  the 
poster  was  the  primary  medium  of  visual  communication 
employed  by  the  government  in  achieving  societal  sup- 
port. Therefore,  the  poster  v/as  an  effecitve  medium  of 


communication  between  the  government  and  the  people 
during  the  First  World  War. 
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l>  Ir-onrliMPn  t.  The  uixl.h  category  ( ro  Irenchmcnt ) was 
limited  in  scope,  and  insufficient  data  is  available 
to  analyze  other  than  the  effectiveness  of  the  Victory 
I oar;  campaign.  This  last  campaign,  like  its  predeces- 
sors, was  overwhelmingly  successful.  In  a 20  day  per- 
iod from  21  April  1919  to  10  May  1919,  $5*25  billion 
was  subscribed;  of  that  amount  $4.5  billion  was  accepted. 
Obviously,  the  people  were  willing  to  finish  the  job 
of  paying  for  the  war. 

Analysis  Cf  Selected  Individual  Posters 

Not  every  poster  produced  during  World  War  I was 
^r^m  + ivn.  As  stated  in  Chapter  III,  some  poster  de- 
H -nr  were  cheated  in  a hurry,  and  lacked  imagination. 
C^me  were  poorly  drawn  or  designed.  Some  were  flam- 
boyant and  pretentious,  symbols  without  the  necessary 
framework  of  a clear  story. 

Bad  art.  A few  examples  of  poor  posters  have  al- 
ready been  mentioned  earlier  in  this  chapter.  The 
centers  in  plate  103  are  examples  of  art  student  work 
at  are  poorly  drawn,  poorly  designed,  and  lack  imagi- 
r.-  ■‘■ion.  The  majority  of  posters  that  used  allegorical 
Columbia  figures  also  fit  in  that  category  (see  plate 
1 04).  The  Columbia  in  plate  104  is  not  only  poorly 
d’-'”"n  (is  the  primary  image  male  or  female?),  it  is 
Iso  flamboyant  and  pretentious,  coming  close  to  sym- 
bolism without  meaning.  The  catalytic  factor  in  the 
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pot; ter-  i*.  not  the  allegorical  symbolism  of  the  figure, 
o • Lhe  diving  eugio,  but  the  silhouetted  soldiers  march- 
ing to  war  in  the  background. 

Other  examples  of  poorly  drawn  and  designed  posters, 
apparently  hastily  produced  to  capitalize  on  the  sink- 
ing of  the  I usi tania , are  at  plates  105  and  106.  The 
strong  emotional  reaction  sought  in  the  viewer  is  tem- 
pored  by  the  incongruity  of  the  Hun-children-ocean 
relationships  in  plate  105  and  the  obvious  impossibility 
of  the  sailor-children-ocear  relationships  in  plate  106. 
To  appreciate  the  difference  between  good  and  bad  poster 
art,  compare  these  two  efforts  with  the  psychological 
power  of  F^ed  Spear's  interpretation  of  the  Lusitania 
tragedy  in  plate  111, 

Tlate  107  is  an  example  of  a symbol  without  a cat- 
alyst - the  American  eagle  hovering  over  a ship  sailing 
out  of  the  shipyard  (?)  toward  the  horizon  with  the 
slogan  1 "THE  SHIPS  ARE  COMING."  The  analogy  of  ship- 
ping power  adding  to  American  fighting  power  is  intellec- 
ts tal  ly  acceptable,  but  the  visual  message  fails  in  its 
mission  of  instant  clarity.  Other  examples  of  poor 
art,  lifeless  symbols  and  uninspiring  slogans  are  at 
plate  103.  Repetition  of  the  need  (buy  bonds)  and 
possible  vievrer  identification  with  the  patriotic 
symbols  are  the  only  merits  of  these  poster'  designs. 

Plate  10?  is  another  example  of  an  arresting  visual 
image  that  initially  conveys  a meaning  other  than 
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that  imparted  by  the  slogan.  The  need  is  to  convince 
the  viewer  to  rave  food,  yet  food  is  not  a part  of 
the  pictorial  image.  Although  probably  an  effective 
poster,  tho  lack  of  clarity  and  requirement  for  copy 
to  convey  the  message  categorizes  this  example  as  less 
than  the  best  poster  art. 

Tlate  110  is  a flamboyant  and  pretentious  concept 
in  the  best  heroic  tradition.  The  soldier  image  is 
changing  the  viewer,  weaponless,  with  the  flag  grasped 
tightly  in  his  hand.  Effective?  Probably.  Pre- 
tentious? Definitely. 

Comparison  of  good  and  bad  art.  Two  posters  can 
be  compared  to  illustrate  the  importance  of  adhering 
to  the  principles  of  poster  design  (attract  attention, 
directness,  clarity,  memorability).  The  first  is  Fred 
Spear's  lusitania  poster  (plate  111),  which  has  al- 
ready beer  discussed  in  some  detail.  As  poster  art, 
it  meets  all  of  the  principles  of  poster  design  listed 
above.  Additional  copy  explaining  the  background  of 
the  image  was  not  necessary  in  1915  because  of  the 
notoriety  of  the  incident. 

In  contrast  to  the  power  and  clarity  of  the  image 
in  plate  111,  plate  11?  is  confusing  to  the  viewer. 
rve  images  are  well  drawn,  and  the  two  dimensional 
space  well  designed.  The  action  and  inter-relationship 
of  the  figure  and  the  bird  images  attract  attention. 

3ut  the  purpose  of  the  poster  - the  government  need  it 
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was  created  to  advertise  - is  unclear.  The  Department 


nf  Labor  needed  to  enroll  high  school  boys,  primarily 
from  the  cities,  to  work  on  farms  during  their  summer 
vacations.  The  purpose  of  the  poster  was  to  sell  the 
following  ideas  or  attitude'  • The  need  to  triumph 
over  world  destitution  - specifically,  a need  for 
greater  supplies  of  food  for  the  world;  and  an  aware- 
ness of:  1)  the  destitution  of  Europe,  2)  the 

chivalry  of  American  high  school  boys,  3)  the  joys 
of  country  life,  4)  the  practical  value  of  farm  know- 
ledge, and  r)  the  perception  that  victory  was  within 
reach.  The  poster  does  not  communicate  the  desired 
messages.  Tt  contains  too  much  symbolism  (member  of 
^oy's  ’-,'orking  Deserve  fighting  off  vultures  of  world 
famine)  that  must  be  analyzed  by  the  viewer  to  be  under- 
stood. 23 

Good  poster  art  of  other  countries.  Good  art  is 
o necessary  ingredient  to  achieve  effective  visual 
communication  via  the  poste”  medium.  Elates  113  and 
114  ace  examples  of  good  foreign  poster  art.  Designed 
hy  7 udw.ig  liohlwein,  a German,  they  combine  the  princi- 
ples of  porter  design  with  highly  developed  drafts- 
manship and  technical  artistic  skills.  Plate  113 
advertises  an  exhibition  of  work  by  German  internees 
in  Switzerland.  Plate  114  pleads  for  charity  for 
German  Prisoner’'’  c f "a r and.  civil  internees.  The 
symbolism  in  both  posters,  the  expressions  and  posture 
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( ^ \ oj  ri  (plate  115)  1 ■ ' simplicity  anil 

o'!  'ity,  dyn;unio  notion,  ’ 1 ' e freshness  (innocence?) 

, -i  v’3  ''r*  of  nvithucioctio  i '’entificrtio:  v; it...  the  cause . 
The  r1  ogam  " Jr  '-ill  get  V.  en!"  ’"einfo^cee  the  strong 
visual 


Porter  "’esirn  And  Symbol i sr 

,\c  nenti oped  oarlien  in  thin  chapter,  there  wan  a 
"err.'-nl  1?  o]r  of  violence  end  real  i sn  in  the  postern 
P nd-rod  d' "i  **forld  ’Jr  **  T . A general  attitude  pre- 
Yo  ’ l <■  i4  th'  t »-  i ■>  t i nr  ono^i  <->  _ oven  the  eneny  - was  wrong 
~rd  n^ovld  oof  ho  overtly  adverti rod , ? t phi  s attitude 
o ’-"iod  ov o"  to  h'orl  d ’Jar  IT,  where  few  atrocity 
porters  appeared,  There  '"Pre  rone  r.  * table  exceptions 
during  t’.o  G^eat  'Jar,  however.  The  poster  of  the  child 
* nr*  * 1 o ^ ~o  •■>  gur  sword  (plr.  te  P?)>  v-hich  was  described 
npr’in ir-  o + n\»fir thy  ■f>or  the  exceptionally  violent 
ero t ions  1 t conveys.  Piste  116  also  contains  violent 
o-«.-,r»i  • i i~in"es,  portraying  an  alert  American  soldier 
••t”:  '■v1!  is-  i ; -tv  i ~ <- r pr  dy  r>*  the  enemy  he  has  ob- 
vi ov -] y yi-4-  dispotched,  '~irlr  and  bayonet  at  the  ready. 

e inp-’-t-n*  -ynbol  of  the  spihed  German  helmet  is 
present  nort  to  tv>e  body  to  insure  that  the  viewer  is 
clear  cr  tve  identity  of  the  deceased.  The  total 
pictorial  image  conveys  a tension,  a feeling  of  built-up 
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pi-if.  <-y  vp-  ri  . + pv  .1  .ujp  i-  viol  ont  action . There  is  no 
'•>nh*  *'  ■- + v’oivn*'  action  ' » * • , 1 tely  ■preceded  the 

non  ont  c p iroH  in  imago,  The  nerter  in  effective 

1 ~ that  ■*■'■ « vi "ro”  ir  exhorted  "Come  On!"  and  join 
'-.hr  r>o3 die*'  ir  hi-'  sucoessf’  1 pi ght  by  buying  more 
T ' hr  nty  "’on dr- . 

"xreirrti-m  o-p  anti --sr  poster?  produced  during  the 
r ’ e ■*■. non  ow  -’pvp—ls  tha  t the  non-violent  and  non— realis- 
• • r t'*end  >-f  nof+pv  dos.i  p’  of  V.'o—l d ’tars  I and  II  did 
-it  eon+i.rr»o  ln+e  +ho  1 r>('0~ . This  nay  be  a result  of 
■ ) o ivpi  .p-.p-  if  +hr  ner  1 \ sn  expeni °nced  through  at?  II 

. ni  motion  vi  ni.i.n-  phot  'gv.,phy , end  the  enormous  de- 
o-o;  in  h~>o  r-pom  the  r.ceuv'ence  of  a military  event 
on  ; nniUpn4'  until  its  ’’ublic  announcement  by  the  news 
"f'’’  r. . T t ir  hand  to  ’ceap  realism  out  of  the  graphic 
media -r.  when  television  and  the  still  camera  bring  "real' 
’•n. .yes  of  death  and  destruction  i r.to  the  viewer's  livin{ 
’•oon . 


Tuo  he1’.-  ic  repnnsentati  on  of  images  appeared  in 
most  of  the  American  VJorld  ’-Jar  I poster’  art.  The 
heroic  image  is  an  idealisation  of  the  human  form, 
tiggo”  than  life-size  and  symbolizing  strength,  virili- 
ty , pc’-rer  ard  invincibility.  Artists  can  control  the 
c^'cet  that  the  image  creates  in  the  viewer  through 
use  o:“  selected  physical  characteristics  when  creating 
. rhilipp  Frill,  in  a thesis  for  a Ilaster  of 


the  image 


! 


i 1+2 

V '-ryrs  f*  -ATfl  t'*  | • ffll  ‘ JJ  H ! VPTpl  , ' 1 P f1  1 y V.  C H ‘tiiO1 

jri.jio*  i , • p!  N 1 ] nr  H PI ! O f*  V/rr^d  V/.'J  J*  IT  pOf".  t'O'T 

’ 1 • >'l  r-."v  . per  example,  In  l.irt  thcni  ;• 

•* • -vf  ir-iti  >.  *•  of  physical  r-lia^acterirtica 
I’v’  'j\  ,'rml  2 •on  !cje ,"~i‘  in  hip  gharacterology , 
nc*  >K-nm,  sucv  3?  the  following  description 
e physic?.1,  characteristic?  of  brutality: 

(a)  iron d foreherd  of  medium  height 

(b)  heavy  low  eyebrows 

(c)  lied i urn  or  smell  eyes 

(d 1 Targe,  broad  nose  with  expanded  nostrils 
(e)  Large,  broad,  tightly  shut  mouth. 

( p)  Square  jaws 

(g)  broad,  orominent  chin. 

(h>  Thick  ears 

( i. ) Short*  thick  nock 2 6 

xam i ns  ti '■'o  of  plat*'  7 ^ reveals  the  use  of  many  of 
characteristics  in  depiction  of  the  enemy.  The 
ite  is  true  when  characterizing  the  hero  visually, 
medium  loight  and  weight*  acquilir.e  nose;  broad 
qur.re  few*  thin  lips,  tightly  closed;  etc.  2? 
r ,i  q/j.  pre  examples  of  posters  that  incor- 

< r ’•  i oy  of  the  finer  p1  ysica1  characteristics  in 
m?T  e i "nager  to  create  the  im- 
i nn  heroic  • ..rid  fearless  young  manhood. 
oroi c- seal e . /.no the”  technique  used  by  some  ar- 
te convey  the  "Mggc^  than  lifelike"  image  was 
a.w  the  figure  eight  or  nine  head-lengths  long, 
r than  the  normal  seven  head-lengths.  This  was 
i*'! cation  o-e  the  Renaissance  "heroic-scale" 
e,  arm1  v.as  use-1  with  dramatic  effect  by  such  artist 
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•ard  Sro  d ' 


' -o-o  d 


c o .-.bat  draw  1 ng s . 


?.Z 


rni  i (.  irv..-  -p:-  ? r.  pic  tee  ~4  and  68  appear  to  have  been 
d-  to  f'ir  ’-ir- f.-- 1 r , " James  ront"omc  ry  P3  ogg*  s 
potential  'i“'n  (plate  26)  embodies  the  inherent  mas- 
orlinity,  heroism,  end  '\igv  teourners  "f  the  early 
20th  errt”.-'y  .'.re"! car.  rale  v - what  the  government 
v’onid  lihe  the  American  male  to  be),  Hate  117  in  a 
photograph  of  ?lagg  painting  his  Marine  poster  (1918) 
in  front  of  the  Kevr  York  Public  Library  building  to 
draw  attention  to  the  war  effort.  And  perhaps  one 
of  the  nost  memorable  images  of  heroism  was  painted 
from  a Second  VJorld  '.Jar  photograph  - the  Marines  rais- 
n"  the  flag  or.  Iwo  Jima.  Plate  101  depicts  President 
Truman,  Treasury  Secretary  Morgenthau  and  three  of 
the  participants  (including  I ■'-a  Hayes  - extreme  right) 
admiring  the  wev'  poster  commemorating  the  famous  event. 


Uncle  Sam 

r f all  of  the  symbols  that  emerged  from  both  world 
wars,  the  most  famous  and  popular  is  James  Montgomery 
^lagg’s  version  of  Uncle  gam.  Flagg  borrowed  the  idea 
for  the  "T  WANT  YOU"  porter  (plate  119)  from  Alfred 
I.eete’s  rendering  of  Britain's  V/ar  Minister,  Lord 
Kitchener  (plate  118).  Flagg's  "I  WANT  YOU"  poster 
is  the  best  knovns  American  war  poster,  with  an  esti- 
mated five  million  pins  copies  and  reproductions 
printed  through  the  years. It  is  still  in  use  by 
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^eroa  1.  r-  I nr  -p 

"Tn  vrir,  in?g®  wc  r.  also  widely  used  in  American 
’’’ * ' V: " poste"  ar*.  Maurice  Pickards  comments 
nr  the  international  use  of  the  female  image  in  his 
7 nrt^-rs  r'f  the  "Mnst  W^nld  ' but  does  not  get  into 
rr  analysis  of  the  American  female  poster  image.  Fehl 
al so  addresses  the  female  figure  in  his  master's 
thesis,  categorizing  the  women  in  the  poster  collection 
he  reviewed  as  "cither  glamorous,  dainty  and  basically 
helpless,  symbols  of  the  things  for  which  men  go  to 
van,  or  they  are  enlisted  women. "3°  American  posters 
conveyed  women  as  allegorical  symbols  of  national 
”nity  (plate  120);  nurses  and  healers  (plate  121); 
the  "second  line  of  defense"  (plate  122);  victims  of 
war  (plate  123);  heroic  volunteers  (plate  124);  de- 
fenseless and  in  need  of  protection  (plate  125) ; and 
allegorical  warriors  (plate  126). 

Female  image  trends.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  woman  and  child  image  was  used  in  World  Wars 
T,  TI,  and  the  anti-war  posters  of  the  1960s  to  com- 
municate the  same  message:  anger  about  the  atrocities 
of  war  and  compassion  for  the  innocent  victims  (see 
plate  127). 

The  greatest  Mother  in  the  World.  Plate  128  is 
ore  if  the  more  famous  female  images  to  come  out  of 
the  First  World  War.  Jt  has  been  widely  interpreted, 
and  definitely  contaim  religious  as  veil  as  maternal 
symbolism.  The  reduced  scale  of  the  soldier  in  the 
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y •r'+r’^p”,  n ■ ori  In  the  arms  of  the  female  image. 
fmTr'oft''  h->o  vi  vr-in  end  Chil  d . The  pose  of  the  total 
i nope,  the  flowing  drapery-like  clothing  adorning  tic 
ppnt. i r>  ? fjn "c>  the  angelic  expression  ( vri th  eyes  coat 
! caven-"’or  1 ) , ~nd  the  b.r-e  hr-  peeking  out  from 
undo-  the  ''i\-n:ing  ^entrentr  all  suggest  Ilichelangelo* s 
Pi  eta  - the  sculpture  of  i-ia.ry  holding  the  dead  body 
of  Chri~+. A nostage  stamp  nrinted  in  1 931  was 
modeled  after  the  noster,  and  the  image  was  used  again 
in  World  '.'Jar  IT  by  the  Red  Cross, 


f-api  u.gi  arts 

What  was  fmt  flood  of  costers  during  World  War  I 
ail  about?  Why  were  they  created?  Was  there  a con- 
trolled, driving  force  behind  their  creation,  or  did 
oy  iy-t  hempen?  Whs  t war  their  effect  on  mass  atti- 

•Jo  r 

■ • rirr  aad  behavior?  Jo  the  nrlnci'cles  of  pictorial 
+ Hesigr  o + ii]  no"  to  in  to  visual  communication, 
regardless  of  the  medium?  Joes  the  graphic  art  poster 
h.--vr  ,-i  fu!.urr  as  u medium  of  mass  communication  for 
t’-o  U.  A.  Arm;, ? 

These  nur-rtions  are  the  basis  for  this  study  of 
Worit  ;r p-r  roster  art.  Some  have  obvious  ansvrer  s j 
otim^r  e«>p  only  bo  subjected  to  conjecture  due  to  the 
rojp  tivrly  li-'itod  -ec°arcv'  conduc+ed  ir.  respect  to 


t-  iMn  r*r I'c.iroi*'-  ! ) meet  the  noe'e  of  the 


r O 


) . , 


I tod  ?,  '■  i f • ;•  ,j  overnmen  ' . The  instrument  of  the  gov- 
e"*r.r-  •>nt  i r eo  n t-ni  1 i.ng  per  ter  production  i-as  the 
"i  vision  of  fu'e - oriel  ruhlH  city.  Although  an  organi- 
artior  of  volunteer  artists.  i+  received  .its  legiti- 
macy from  the  Committee  of  Public  Information,  which 
war  : perl  of  the  formal  institution. 

To  better  understand  t^e  purposes  and  processes 
of  the  Fi.wJ  'tori  d 'tar  porter  production  effort,  the 
o -.j-i-  i ng'  od i ent r of  the  communication  product  have 
'ear,  defined  ;-:r.  fol  low  as  1)  Categories  of  needs  the 
g.  ■oupin.  g of  v.-.-o  rosters  wit);  similar  themes  designed 
to  reinforce,  or  change,  public  attitude  v~  behavior 
to  produce  tangible  products  that  answered  governmental 
roods;  ?)  Themes:  the  intangible  institutional  values, 
or  ideas,  that  were  expressed  in  the  form  of  visual 
;mrgcs  end  slogans  to  convey  an  emotional  concept  of 
t>e  ino+i  t'|  + i onol  value  m idea  to  the  viewer;  3) 

y me^r  -ge:  The  emotional  theme  in  the  pictorial 
imago  convoked  to  the  viewer,  such  as  hate  or  compassion, 
or-  fear •,  M r>condar’y  message:  the  attitude  or  be- 
havior desired  from  the  viewer  to  meet  a tangible  need 
of  the  government,  such  as  enlistment  or  purchase  of 
I.iV'OT»t;y  lords. 

. ,.w  ' „t  Q s ter  p^-wuct!  on  components.  Cate- 

gories of  rood  dealt  vd+h  tangible  products,  i.e. , 
the  nptrrioi  needs  of  the  government  to  successfully 
-"wo  '»rr.  Them  o'*  iwed  in  posters  dealt  with  values 


•‘Vw.,  :T 


••  ,•!  ,’i  • ti  ' f.’o.*.  They  wore  dcfjigned  or.  or.  emotional, 
v f>r  thnr  straight  fnctu-i  base.  Peeruiting,  then, 
v not  a porter  theme . I4-  "’an  a category  of  need, 

since  the  product  rf  recruiting  was  a commodity  needed 
v\  the  gov<-> ’'r”v' erf  - manpower . The  themes,  used  in  the 
rec'-uiting  er+<?r"vry  were  emotional,  i . e. , patriotism, 
shame,  and  guilt,. 

Analysis  of  World  War  I posters  reveals  that  two 
messages  wore  communicated  to  the  viewer.  Whether 
this  was  intentional,  or  simply  an  integral  part  of 
the  process,  is  only  conjecture.  Examination  of  the 
••is.p’  di  eer,r.r,>1t  posters  designed  by  different  artists 
ivor  a for"  to  five  yenv  period,  all  of  which  contain 
as  a minimum  two  messages,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  emotional  content  - w feeling  generated  in  the 
v?  n"-«r  by  the  theme  - is  a process  that  will  happen 
?-o  <-ardi  oos  • f whether  or  net  it  is  consciously  designed, 
I he  second  message,  that  of  product  merchandising, 

• s obviously  consciously  planned.  But  the  success  of 
tI>o  1 1 ! effort  is  dependent  upon  hov.'  v/ell  the  two 
ol  oner  + s of  the  total  mrssage  v>ork  together.  The 
catalyst  t •-  invariably  th.o  symbols  ar.d  imagery  employed 
hy  the  d-signer,  Too  violent  inagery  may  evoke  so  much 
fe  ",  hatred  ->r  anger  (primary  message)  ir  the  viewer 
on  r.r  emotional  level  that  he  is  turned  off,  and  the 
tragi  bl o ( secondary  message)  never  attains  a 

'-efficient  level  of  awareness  wi thin  the  viewer  to  be 
"hnrr! . t . " 


l6o 


A mn.tr.ix  summarizing  the  categories  of  need,  themes, 
primary  and  secondary  messages  and  symbols  is  at  plate 
i on 

• 

Principles  of  poster  design.  If  the  principles 
of  poster  design  are  not  fo^V'-ed  the  message  is  not 
effectively  communicated.  For  example,  a visual  com- 
munication effort  that  does  not  attract  the  potential 
viewer's  attention  cannot  sell  its  product.  As  pointed 
out,  by  Alvin  Toffler  in  Future  Shock,  the  assault 
upon  the  public  eye  and  car  has  become  overwhelming. 
Toffler  states* 

Nothing,  indeed  is  quite  so  purposive  as  ad- 
vertising, and  today  the  average  American  adult 
is  assaulted  by  a minimum  of  560  advertising 
messages  each  day.  Of  the  560  to  which  he  is 
exposed,  however,  he  only  notices  seventy-six. 

In  effect,  he  blocks  out  484  advertising  messages 
a.  day  +0  oreserve  his  attention  for  other  matters.  32 

Although  competition  from  other  visual  communica- 
tive media  for  public  attention  was  not  a significant 
factor  ir:  lo]4-l?19*  the  ability  to  capture  public  in- 
terest ••nd  attention,  and  clearly  and  directly  coimnuni - 


e.oie  0 nos s'ge  that  would  be  remembered  was  the  goal 
of  the  effective  poster.  Today,  as  pointed  out  by 
Toffler  in  Future  Shock,  the  fast  paced  and  rapidly 
changing  environment  of  the  average  U.  S.  citisen 
demands  that  proponents  of  mass  media  advertising  ad- 
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i'he  pr-i  nc." . pl^s  of  pi  ctorinl  poster  design  are  few 
np/i  simo]  e,  r>«ri  con  he  anolicd  to  effective  visual 
o^nnicnti  or.  ’'evpTdl esr  the  medium  used.  Briefly 

stated,  nr  effective  piece  cf  nictorial  communication 
should : 1)  attract  attention:  well  designed  hut 

not  too  liteTl;  2)  he  clear:  message  unmistakable 
end  conveyed  instantly;  3)  he  imaginative:  elicit 
viewer  interest  and  participation;  4)  let  the  visual 
image  tell  the  story:  too  much  copy  will  not  hold 
viewer  attention;  5)  he  convincing:  sell  the  benefits 
of  the  product  so  that  tue  viewer  remembers  the  message. 

An  article  in  the  April  1 077  issue  of  American 
A^ti st  magazine  sums  up  th°  legacy  and  the  value  of 
pester  design  prirripl os  i today's  highly  competitive 


C ' 'C’S'CICl'  1 


!’"':r+  as  ^'1  lows  : 


;T'~  magazine  •'  ! i pn’  ^ on  being  on  top 
o e ‘vr  news,  0 f f 5 - p ‘.end led  ame singly  con- 

C j r>  ni- 1 a • n • • r* ' 1 ep  1 ; ’ gr  of  V’h  a t it  talCC  S 

to  get  from  news  p tand • The  ^ I ~.£  cover 

boars  M.e  responsi  M 1 i *y  of  being  more  than  eye- 
catching* it  m ii  r -n  the  ^eader  with  poster-, 
like  i rinse4"  obe.it  •'  <->  :-,a  ■"  ■'r  issue  of  the  week....- 


3 oners,  1 f,ur.msry  of  poster's  rele.  As  discussed 
earlier,  during  the  First  VJorld  V'ar  the  pictorial 
pester  was  successor l in  gaining  general  American 
0,1V)  i r>  ^npne^-f  fo"e  the  war  effort.  As  briefly  dis- 
cussed in  thd'-  r]  -.-.pter,  the  pictorial  poster  played  a 
diminishing  role  in  ’"'orld  ’Jar  II  and  Korea  as  a result 
o*  the  ascendency  of  photographic  and  electronic  mass 


tho  roster  became  a 


nd  the  need 


rar  ^rouTiR 


nment  vere  advertised  via  the  other 


till  pla; 


communication  pr 


been  relegated  to  an  internal  communication  ve 


however,  and  loses  most  of  its  public-attitude 


muni cn ted 


actor 


nd  problems 


ffort  of  the  U.  S 


been  conducted  in  recruiting  the  "All  Volunteer  Arm; 


administered  the  Army  advertising  pro 


W.  Ayer  advertising 


concept  in  presenting  the  Army  to  the  public  "is  one 


the  photograph  and  copy  as  mutual! 


v/ithir  an  advertisement,  focusing 


indigenous  to  the  advertisement 


a wide  range  of  media  for  the  Armyt 


newspapers,  radio,  television 


print,  primarily  magazine 


recruiter  promotion  items,  billboards 


Senior  Vice 
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1 res?  dent,  : . u.  Ay  or*,  feels  that,  "electronic  media 
arr  host  r-i • i »•/•<!  to  ;ir,o"intf'  Army  service"  and  that  tple- 
ui  si  ori  rn'>y  hr-  I m best  medium  to  adve-tiso  the  Army 
since  it  combiner  audio  and  visual  effects  to  provide 
f action  and  impact  in  deliver*-*  o the  message.  3 6 

’ Posters  are  used  primarily  as  give-away  items  to  evoke 

patriotism,  which  AT.  ’•/.  Ayer  considers  to  be  "a  latent 
appeal  to  most  young  American  men  and  women. "37  Flagg’s 
"I  "APT  YOU  FT  II.  H.  APIIY"  World  Via r I finger-pointing 
Uno1 e Gam  nor ter  has  proven  successful  to  their  ad- 

# *>  p 

vor+.i  sing  effort  as  a give-away  item.-o 

po  t or  tj  j of  the  poster  today.  Breed  on  this  re- 
view of  our  war  poster  heritage,  there  is  an  important 
and  mission-related  external  role  for  the  graphic  art 
nor  ter*  in  the  modern  military.  I1  he  reproduction  and 
sale  of  World  'tar  I and  II  American  military  posters 
as  collectibles  would  offer  both  a source  of  income  to 
t’  e government  and  -enind  Americans  of  their  20th  cen- 
*"’P”  mi1  its'”*  tori  tage.  In  this  e-^  of  nostalgia  in 
America,  sue'-  an  enterprise  could  be  well  received  by 
+hr  general,  public.  As  a minimum,  the  explication  and 
sale  of  descriptive  catalogs  of  the  Government's  col- 
lection of  war  posters  would  accomplish  the  same  goal. 

- 

Another-  area  that  could  lend  itself  to  communication 
via  the  poster  medium  is  that  of  the  Amy’s  current 
needs  in  meeting  its  post- Vietnam  peacetime  mission, 
go oh  areas  as  public  inage,  training  to  "win  the  first 
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v •’ 1 1 -io  i .lysieol  f*i  tncss,  a professional 

rr.<’  p”r>pp i-r<>  cadre,  the  importance  of  a trained  and  well- 
v quipped  cl  ’ l' ■.on- soldier  reserve  all  have  potential 
fn"  exploitation  through  visual  communication  via  the 
graphic  art  porter  medium. 

Considering  the  current  ar.d  projected  fuel  crisis, 
high  ?.i~  pollution,  and  the  heavily  congested  traffic 
conditions  of  the  larger  inner-city  areas  in  the  United 
States,  eventual  mandatory  use  of  public  transportation 
systems  ir  many  cities  is  r distinct  possibility.  Under 
sue],  c; rsurr lances,  the  display  of  graphic  pictorial 

-nstn’-"  in  public  transportation  vehicles  through- 
out the  U.  ,3.  v/oyl  d expose  military  categories  of  need 
to  a constantly  changing  public  audience  on  a daily  basis. 

Careful  definition  of  categories  of  need  and  plan- 
ning of  there v,  combined  with  high  quality  art  work 
rnd  adherence  to  the  principles  of  visual  communication 
'":i1  p-y  large  dividends  ir  communicating  in  a credible 
fust  ion  both  the  Army’s  needs  and  achievements  to  the 
American  people . 
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